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WE ARE GROWING OLD. 
BY FRANCIS BROWNE. 


We are growing old—how the thought will rise, 
Whea a glance is backward cast 

On some long-rémemberd spot that lies 
In the silence of the past ; 

It may be the shrine of oug early vows, 
Or the tomb of early tears ; 

But it seems like a far-off isle to us, 


In the stormy sea of years. 


Oh! wide and wild are the waves that part 
Our steps from its greenness now— 
And we miss the joy of many a heart, 
And the light of many a brow ; . 
For deep o’er many a stately bark 
Have the whelming billows rolled, 
That steered us from that early mark— 
Oh! friends, we are growing old! 


Old in the dimness and the dust 
Of our daily toils and cares, 

Old in the wrecks of love and trust 
Which our byndened memory bears. 
Each form may wear to the passing gaze 

The bloom of life’s freehness yet, 
And beams may brighten our latter days 


Which the morning never met. 


the changes we have seen 


But oh, 


In the far and winding way— 


The graves in our paths that have grown green, 
And the locks that have grown gray ! 
The winters still on our own may spare 


The sable or the gold — 
But we saw their snows upon brighter hair— 


And, friends, we are growing old! 

We have gained the world’s cold wisdom now, 
We have learned to pause and fear— 

But where are the living founts, whose flow 
Was the joy of heart to hear ? 

We have won the wealth of many a clime, 
And the lore of many a page— 


But where is the hope that saw in Time 
But its boundless heritage ? 

Will it come again when the violet wakes, 
And the woods their youth renew ? 

We have stood in the light of sunny brakes, 
Where the gloom was deep and blue ; 

And our souls might joy in the spring-time then, 


But the joy was faint and cold— 


to your columns is intended to illustrate the ten- 
dency With which even you are wont to look 
upon the greatest faults of writers in our own 
periodicals. You alluded a month or more since, 
to an anonymous article, in a cotemporary jour- 
nal, a caustic, bitter, and every way outrageous 
and unchristian attack, upon one of our fallen 
ministers, whom nothing perhaps can restore to 
the confidence, and nothing but such abusive 
effusions, even to the sympathies of his brethren. 
Thousands I am sure, read that article with pro- 
found sorrow and mortification. No right- 
minded Christian but felt it to be an ungenerous, 
vindictive and cruel glorying over a fallen 
brother, and yet it was passed over in the Herald 
With a high compliment to its cutting sarcaém 
and irony, and only a disguised censure upon its 
flagrant impropriety. The merited castigation 
since bestowed upon the gross violation of edi- 
torial and Christian courtesy in another con- 
troversy, vindicates the Herald from all -cuspi- 
cion of sympathising with such enormities, but 
its justice would appear more even-handed, if 
not more discreet in noticing nearer, as well as 
more distant offenders. : 

It is no part of my object to reflect upon the 
very efficient system under which our literary 
periodicals as well as books have been so long, so 
usefully diffused throughout the church. I 
would only suggest that greater caution and 
firmness are requisite, to guard against abuses to 
which this, as well as other methods of doing 
good, is exposed. Those who have the over- 
sight of this department, are under special and 
sacred obligations to exclude from our literature 
everything calculated to lower the standard of 
sentiment, of taste, or of piety, since in the ab- 
sence of all fair, untrammelled criticism, their | 
decisions are nearly final. Those who nominally 
exercise the duties of censorship over these pub- 
lications, have also need to be sparing of un- 
merited praise, since their position fairly pro- 
hibits them from dispensing even merited rebuke. 
Under the existing system with its acknowledged 
difficulties, great improvements I am confident | 
might be made. By maintaining the most scru- 
pulous regard to individual character and rights, 
our periodical press, may with more freedom and 
without incurring any suspicion of unfairness or | 


r 











For it ne'er could give us the youth again enmity, expose the faults or the worthlessness of 
Of hearts that are growing old. faulty and worthless books, though they have a/| 

| ~ ; 2 ¥ | 

a |Methodist paternity. I look to a yet more| 

ob thin: Masel atk Seiceak | decided improvement under the proposed reform 


My thoughts have of late been directed to the | 
rest set forth in this caption. With the in-| 
ising number and ability of denominational | 

the influences under which their intel-| 

tual efforts are made involve considerations | 


ter 
Writers, 


of high importance, not only to the writers them- | 


Sé 


Ab- 


lves, but to the church and the public. 


staining from more general remarks on this 
fruitful theme, 1 will offer two or three pre- | really instructive books, will find an sopaptanee | 
cautionary suggestions upon the bearing of our|so much the more cordial and intelligent, in 
peculiar economy upon this important interest. | 


1. Our church is a great publisher, and has a| 
‘uniary interest in the success of the books and 
periodicals ushered forth under its auspices. | 
e a strong temptation exists to overrate the 
and overlook the faults of the lit- | 
erary productions issued from its teeming press. | 
| 1 is this temptation, that nothing is | 
or improbable than a frank, im- | 
iscussion of the merits and faults of 
t publications. To have been issued 
book room, commonly insures to any 
k a good measure of unqualified commenda- | 
n, Whilst it usually imposes silence upon all | 


exceiences 


| 
Inushal 


from our 


in the prices of our books. When they shall no} 


be any temptation to print books, merely because | 


they will sell, or to puff them to make them sell. 
Left to work their own way by their merits, or 
helped on, because of their merit, we may ex- 
perience quiet deliverance from feeble, flashy 
productions, from biographies of persons living 
or dead, of no mark or history, from loose, dry, 
unprofitable compilations, whilst solid, masculine, 





this natural state of the market. Every body so} 
far as I know favors this reduction of prices ; and | 
the reasons for it are so many and obvious, that | 
each individual may labor for the reform, on| 
his own special ground. My strong reason I | 
have stated above. The change will favor a! 
more healthy Methodist literature. 
A METHODIST. 


We insert the above article with pleasure. It sustains us in| 
a sentiment which we have repeatedly asserted, though we have | 
done so, with perhaps too much caution, as our correspondent | 
hints. Of the article above noticed, we expressed sincerely our | 
regret, though we gave an opinion, and a just one, on its un- 


questionable ability. Whatever may have been our neglect in 


tors. Under this infl uence, I think it must]! other respects, there is one in which we must claim some credit, 


lowed that not a few ordinary and inferior 

productions obtain currency among us, on other 
nds than their own merits. 

2. Those periodicals which are our natural 

vehicles of criticism, and exert a controlling au- 


thority over the opinions of many readers, belong 


fur the 


t 


most part to the same concern as the 
Oks criticised, and have a common interest in 
ieir success. It follows very much as a matter 

jurse, that little beside praise, so far as Meth- 


odist periodicals are concerned, finds its way 


1 


nto their columns. Perhaps our editors would 


hot feel at liberty to admit an adverse criticism, 


imprimature of the Conference office. 


i whatever degree, upon any book bearing the 
It would 
rtainly be a matter of delicacy with them. 


(nder these circumstances, can it be expected | 


that we shall escape a class of publications un- 
worthy of the church and of the age? The 
periodicals of other denominations seldom inter- 
meddle with our literary productions. They 
seldom bestow censure upon anything proceeding 
‘rom our press, unless it happen to trespass upon 
their sectarian dogmas or interests, however vul- 
nerable to criticism. Less frequently still, do 
they bestow praise, and so aid in circulating 
books confessedly worthy of extensive patronage. 
from this chariness both of merited censure and 
ndemnation, serious injury is done to our 
‘terature, which should above all covet a cath- 
ole ordeal, 
_ Besides its literary aspects, this subject has 
‘keWise an important moral bearing. 
‘ais too intimate fraternization of the various 
‘trary and publishing enterprises amongst us, 
‘ave no sufficient guaranty against the ap- 
“trance, 1 do not say of merely feeble, third 
‘books, but we have no adequate corrective 
‘Me grossly improper and pernicious publi- 
“ous which may and do sometimes find their 
““Y into periodicals, in spite of all the vigilance 
“Xereised by the supervisors of the press. A 
‘sand readers may feel deeply wounded at 
— Violation of right or propriety, or of the 
vss Sentiments of the church, without feeling 
__, Jerty to rebuke it, and it is likely that no 
oe: periodical may think it wise, or 
‘Compatible with loyalty to the common in- 
tn heen end space for a column or a paragraph, 
ad oA w tong, however widely proclaimed 
torial ‘er Ways irretrievable. A hasty edi- 
det, > one anonymous effusion, may 
but there i, en _ its wey to the public eye, 
habitual and wttarly Se Ne re ee 
umpunity, in the too strong fraternis: ti a th 
press, Under s ape ae - we Oo = 
< tapreaeen uch circumstances, an accidental 
manent ees ee — down ae poe 
per and tale noes oes: ebulition of ill-tem- 
vil surmiat ion becomes a prolific source of 
‘sings and an influential example for 


Pervertin, - 
of t ‘ing the taste and high moral sentiment 
€ church. 


ad int 
Servations 
—~ 


¢ 
erest 


ended to illustrate these general ob- 
readers 4. van think will strike judicious 
but Tan = unimportant, by a few examples, 
communieati eterred by the reflection that this 
a8 we i _ may itself become an illustration 
it casks nipthiness of the vicious tendency which 
OWever enter and alleviate. By refraining 
Cotempora ren all injurious reference to your 
Zion's He “ and drawing my instances from 
wnexcenti me d, certainly one of the best and most 
20 apres — of our religious papers, I make 

‘o your magnanimity which you will 


NOt for s]i 
for slight grounds disregard. My reference 


From | 


but which can hardly be appreciated by our patrons : viz., the 
exclusion of such questionable articles from the Herald. None 
| but ourself knows how onerous has been this task. Some ex- 
| ceptionable articles have escaped, but they have been nothing 
comparable with what we have suppressed. We have incurred 
doubtless some personal dissatisfaction by this course, but have 
| been more than indemnified, by the general approval of the church, | 
and an undoubting consciousness of the propriety of our course. 
The animus, or spirit of a paper, may be more salutary or inju- 
| rious, than even its opinions. —EpDitTor, 


| 





From the Alliance and Visitor. 


ENGLISH LAKES—-WORDSWORTH. 


We now began to feel the presence of the 
Lake Poets. We had reached at length a place 
which figures in their verse. Fine as the scene- 
ry was of itself, there was a still more potent 
charm in the atmosphere breathed over it from 
the lips of genius. And after all, say what you 
will of wild nature, the grandest mountain, not 
less than the sweetest valley, needs the help of 
some human history, the light of a human spirit, 
in order to excite the highest interest. Of mere 
scenery one is very soon tired. Though the rain 
had not entirely ceased, it was by no means a 
hindrance to our enjoyment of the scenery. 
They served as mantles to enhance the beauty of 
the Lake and its surrounding hills, * half con- 
cealing, half revealing.” 

But how shall I describe the impression made 
upon us? The Windermere, of which we had 
so often read and dreamed, was lying before us; 
and we were not disappointed. It was all that 
poetry had painted it. We wandered from point | 
to point, and gazed and wandered, and gazed 
again. 

Windermere, the most south-easterly of this | 
sisterhood of Lakes, is also the largest and the | 
queen of all. Its length is eleven miles, north 
and south, and its width at no point more than 
a mile. Its surface is diversified by some ten 
islands, which lie, as the poets would say, like 
emeralds on its almost beating bosom. At Bown- 
ers, which is six miles up on the eastern side, 
the shores of the Lake contract so as to come 
very nearly within speaking distance of each 
other. At this narrowest point there is a ferry, 
by means of which men, cattle, and carriages, 
are conveyed easily and cheaply across. 

The prevailing character of the scenery about 
this lake, it has been justly remarked, is that of 
soft and graceful beauty. The land on all sides 
swells up gently from the Lake. At least, this 
is true of the lower part of the Lake. Indeed, 
you get quite up to Ambleside before you begin 
to feel that the hills are looking down upon 
you. 

Our little boat excursion from Bowners up to 
Ambleside, was one of those things the peculiar 
charm of which can never be described. There 
is on both sides of the lake a charming and end- 
less variety of scenery. Up, far away on the 
right, was the cottage of Professor Wilson, 
searcely to be seen for the trees that sheltered 
it. Lower down near Troutbeck, (Troutbook, 
we should call it) is Dove Nest Cottage, where 
Mrs. Hemans passed a summeronce. And low- 
er still,is the residence of the Bishop of Llandaff, 
a more stately mansion, but yet beautiful and 
home-like in its appearance. 

Ambleside is a village of 1000 inhabitants, 
although there don't seem to be so many, the 
village is so nestled in among the hills. - It is on 
the spot once occupied by a Roman Statiun. 
The remains of the Roman fortifications are still 








‘ 


to be traced in a field near by, where also urns, | 
coins and other relics areeven to this day fre- 
quently dug up. 

We are now fairly among the mountains ; 
what are called mountains in England. Amble- 
side is nearly surrounded by them. The tallest 
is Wansfell Pike, which rises over the village to 
the height of 1590 feet. But the finest looking 
one of all is Loughsigg Fell, whose height is 
1000 feet, and whose naked shoulder crowds 
hard down upon the little settlement. We 
passed close under it on our way to Rydal. 

It was a mile and a quarter, they told us, to 
Royal Mount, the home of Wordsworth, whom 
we were going to see. 

The first building that came in sight was the 
plain but stately mansion of Lady Fleming, 
standing in the midst of a beautiful park. Soon 
we saw the neat little Rydal church, with a clus- 
ter of cottages around and above, one of which 
we knew must be Wordsworth’s. 

Calling at a cottage near the wayside, below 
the church, we inquired of a woman who sat 
knitting in the door way, for some_one to take a’ 
note up to Mr. Wordsworth for us. 

** Moggy, Moggy, dear,’ she cried, reaching 
her head out of the door, “‘can yourun up to 
Mr. Wordsworth’s and take a note for these gen- 
tlemen? ”’ 

Whereat, a little girl, ten or twelve years old, | 


» 


him. Souchey’s name was not mentioned by 
him at all. Finally, he took us to the green 
mound in frontof his house, which Mrs. He- 
mans has so well described; pointing out for 
us what he considered the chief beauties of the 
landscape. 

The spot he occupies is one of rare advantages 
in the way of scenery. His house is on the 
spur of a hill, from which he looks down on 
Windermere, and can see nearly its whole ex- 
panse. 

Before parting, he inquired our plans for the 
winter, and had a little advice to give us in re- 
gard to the places we ought tosee. He seemed 
so willing to detain us, that we staid much lon- 
ger than weintended. Last of all, he plucked a 
flower for me, that was growing near his door, 
and then accompanied us to the gate, calling 
our attention to the holly that we passed, wished 
us a happy and profitable winter upon the con- 
tinent, gave us his hand, and bade us a hearty 
English good bye. 


From the Northern Christian Advocate. 








INTELLECTUAL QUALIFICATIONS OF OUR 
MINISTRY. 





tions of our ministry. 


apparently, with bright black eyes, sweet, clear | indispensible to the sacred office, can need to be 


English face, and still sweeter voice, with a tin| proved by no new argument. 


This demand 


pail in her hand, down by the hedge across the | springs from the very nature of the office. It 


road, just stooping to dip some water, turned | 
and hastened over to go for us. It was little 
Margaret Stuart, God bless her. 

in a few minutes with a note from Mr. Words- | 


is conceded by every ascension gift of the glori- 
fied Savior. The importance of it has been re- 


She was back | cognised by all the brightest ages of the Chris- 


tian era. But for the importance of intellectual 


worth, saying that he ** would be pleased to see| improvement to the ministry, the same unanim- 


the two American gentlemen.” 
dressed in mourning; the occasion for which we | 


_ Je 
The note was | ity has never been secured. 


learned while waiting in the cottage for our lit-| one against it has been urged by spirited minor- 


tle messenger to return. A daughter of the 


poet, his only daughter, had come back to Rydal, | carried on in our own age. 


ities. The war of these conflicting views is 


Intense, expansive, 


only a few weeks before, to die in her father’s | and accumulating as is the light of this century, 


arms. 


upon his griefs. 


We found him, of course, in deep afflic- | 
tion, and apologized for the seeming intrusion | gone ages. 


it has not yet put to flight all the gloom of by- 
To some it has failed to show the 


But he assured us that no apol- | kindred character of all mental light to all mor- | 


A verdict in its fa- | 
vor has been subscribed by vast majorities, but | 





| and other literary giants beyond the ocean, | 


eral of his coadjutors were among the volumi- 
nous writers of the past century. In the very 
face of these facts, which glare on the whole 
church, the conclusion against ministerial learn- 
ing is adhered to. 

Another cause of this invincible prejudice may 
be found in the. union of two facts recorded in 
the history of our early American ministers.— 
These are, that their education was limited, and 
their ministry was powerful. From these data, 
thousands have leaped to the strange conclusion, 
that learning is no part of a minister's qualifica- 
tion—that if he acquires it with a view to the 
ministry, itis an obstacle to his success. Such 
a conclusion, from such premises, would, on any 
other subject, be deemed glaringly fallacious,— 
And here, nothing more naturally suggests it- 
self, than such inquiries as these:—Why did 
not these reasoners delay sufficiently to ascer* 
tain whether these ministers, with learning, hav- 
ing the same degree of spirituality, would not 
have been still more sseful ? Whether their 
ministry was not exercised under circumstances 
as extraordinary as was the measure of their 
success—such as many ages may not again com- 
bine? Whether, in fact, the Wesleys, Bensons, 





were not more extensively successful than an 


We next advance to the intellectual qualifica- | equal number of our less learned ministers in/ 
That spiritual power is | 


this country? If any one of these, or of many 
other suppositions which might be stated, be | 
true, then this conclusion has not in it a shadow 
of validity. 

It will be in the heart of no Christian to 
blame us for speaking with the deepest earnest- 
ness on this question—for summoning both 
these classes of brethren with trumpet tongue, 


to review the whole ground—to scrutinize it in| 


the light of man’s far-off destiny, and to give to 
the winds whatever in this searching light ap- 
pears without evidence. 

Why should our misconception of the ele- 
ments or source of ministerial power leave the 
pulpit in feebleness, while the bar and the sen- 
ate chambers glow with the most richly stored 
mind ? 











Who that has long been oppressed as by a 


ogy was needed, and gave us at once the feeling laltruth. Or by such as believe in the unity of | mountain with the immense odds between the | 


that we were welcome. 


lall truth, it is maintained that the ministerial | aim of the pulpit and the strength of the minis- | 


Let me, however, at the outset say a word mind is furnished by miracle—that a divine call | try, would not discuss the question in words of | 


about Wordsworth’s celebrated cottage. Let! to the ministry involves an intellectual qualifi- | fire—would not, (if he could,) utter some agita- 
your readers imagine a nice, two story stone | cation for it—that if the heart is prompted to| ting truth, that should break the slumbers of a 
house, built in the easy cottage style, with small! that office by grace, the intellect will be stored | whole age, and give to the current of thought, 


diamond-pane windows, that swing open on| 
hinges like blinds, instead of being fastened in| 


for it by miracle. 
Now, by confounding these two most dissim- 


as our windows are, a house in the midst of trees | ilar ministerial qualifications, all demand for | 


and with vines creeping all around it, and they | ministerial study is destroyed. 


For surely, that 


} 
! 


will have a picture of the rural home of the| which is done by the hand of God, needs not! 


great rural poet of England. 
The parlor into which we were ushered by the | 


to be improved by the hand of man. This prin- 
ciple is fully recognised by Christ, where he di- 


maid-servant, who answered to the bell, was just| rects his apostles, when arraigned, to make no | 


what a poet’s parlor ought to be. Books, pic- 
spaces between the different articles of furniture. | 
The room seemed to he half study and half par- | 
lor, having neither the workshop appearance of| 


the one, nor the over tidy stiffness of the other.|Is it not true, then, that a minister’s thoughts | thoughts were of religion, of the constitutions 


In a moment or two, the door opened, and in} 


| . “3 2 
walked the great Poet Laureate of England. own laws, or by supernatural agency ? Can there | and therefore, though an observ ing reader will 
We beheld a somewhat tall, spare, plain, Roman | be any middle way? If not, the entire question | find these in his way, yet, having read it with 

And is it not almost} greatattention, when | translated it into En- 
man, with a strong, clear, decided voice, and the | intuitively clear that what is learned is not su- | glish, I will lay together such passages as give 


nosed, large-mouthed, almost severe looking | 


preparation for an answer: 
speaketh in you.” This teaches too palpably, 
for mistake to be possible, that we need not 


study to do that which is supernaturally done. 


and words come into his mind according to its 


is within narrow limits. 


“For it is not ye| 1516, in all likelihood before More heard of Lu- 
tures, engravings and statuary filled up all the | that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which | ther. Init, says Burnet, he gave his mind full 
-scope, and considered mankind and religion with 


| 


| 
| 


| 


manners of the high-bred, accomplished gentle- | pernatural, and what is supernatural is not | 


man. He wore a dark blue broadcloth frock | 


learned ? 


If then, a minister's thoughts or| matters. 


coat, and his dress throughout, even to his vest, ! words are supernaturally given, he need not study | 


was of the same material. His shoes and white | 
stockings I also remember, from the fact that we 
observed a slightly swollen and gouty appear- | 
ance about his ankles. 
and his figure erect. That sleepy looking en- 
graving in the American edition of his Works 
resembles the real man in scarcely a single fea- | 


ture. Indeed, his face is leaner and more pointed | to give a minister a whole Pagan language, than| Morton's jester’s advice to send all beggars to 
than in any engraving I ever met with. Inman, | supernaturally to give him ten words of his own| the Benedectines to be lay-brothers, and all the 
Why, then, in the name of consis-| female beggars to be nuns, reckoning the friars 


the American, is the only artist who has done) language? 
Wordsworth him-! tency, should that be supernaturally given which! as vagabonds that ought to be taken up and re- 


him justice in this respect, 


for them. 
only mode by which he can obtain them. 


Should any allege that a part are received! live at their own ease, and to do no good to the 
jut his step was firm,| naturally, and a part supernaturally, it will} public, but resolved to do it hurt instead of 


surely devolve on them to define the limits be- 
yond which the natural faculties are not to be 
used in search*of truth. Is it more miraculous 


self, though he praises Inman, and keeps the/is easily obtained by study; and Pagan lan- 


portrait hanging in his parlor, seems to have the 


feeling that it is not quite ideal enough. Wash-! them is one of the greatest bars to the diffusion| want of breeding, of the folly and ill nature of 
| There is no fact on which his- | 
tory sheds a surer light, than that there has| 
been a single language so acquired, by a| plain what opinion he had of those who were| 
read, sensible and keen-eyed man of the world; | solitary missionary, since the period of Christian) the most eminent divines, and the most famed 


ington Allston should have painted him. 
we might have had both the Poet and the Man. 
Wordsworth talked like a large-minded, well 


a man of very decided opinions, with a very de- 
cided way of expressing them. 
institutions and events, not books, seemed to be 


poets, he scarcely mentioned the name of one 
during our whole interview. Nor did he make 
the slightest allusion to any poem of his own. 

The poet appeared only when he spoke of the 
Lake scenery ; or better still, when he alluded, 
as hedid twice, to the daughter he had lately 
buried. When speaking of his affliction, his 
language was not merely the language of a fa- 
ther’s sorrow ; it was sorrow turned to music. 
His heart seemed broken, when he thought of 
his loss, and a tear would come in his eye. 
But only fora moment. He would rally again 
immediately and talk on as vigorously as be- 
fore. 

America and American institutions, of course, 
came into the conversation. He spoke of slavery 
as every Christian man ought to speak of it, but 


to be indulged in by Englishmen when discussing 
this vexed question. Heseemed to appreciate 


Then | of the gospel? 


Men and things, | 


/guages not so given, while our ignorance of 


| 
| never 


| miracles closed. 


} 


; not, 


| quickens, concentrates, and invigorates our pow- 
\ers, we deem unquestionable. But then, this 
only gives scope and incentive to study, and by 
no means supersedes it. 

Have we not, as a church, reached a point at 
which a solemn inquiry should be instituted, into 
the kind of aid a minister should expect from 
heaven? If it be that which he can acquire by 
‘study, then should the ground be shifted on 
| which our church economy authorises ministers. 
| But if it be that which can nowhere else be 
found out of God, then should the church insist 
on the prior discipline of her mimsters. If the 
|minister receive not his discipline of mind and 
'store of thought supernaturally, then must he 
obtain them by study, as in any other profession. 





For it can never be repeated with emphasis too | 
not in that ungenerous and offensive tone so apt strong, that thought cannot enter the mind by| highas so noble a function could deserve ; yet he 


‘any middle way, between that which is natural 
}and that which is supernatural. 


as very few of his countrymen appear to, the re-| with the most intense fervency, beg our church 


served rights of the individual states in this 
matter. He thought, however, that elements 
heterogeneous, and hostile even, as now compose 
our Union, could not hold together much longer. 
He said that there were two or thfee sorts 
of States now in our confederacy, and that they 
must eventually be parted off into as many na- 
tions. The same thought which Coleridge ex- 
pressed many years ago. 


He talked also very freely about individuals, | 
their politics, their character, &c.; spoke of 


Webster, whom he met in London, of Everett, 
of William H. Prescott, the historian, and of 
several others both in public and private life. 
In short, on every point that came up he spoke 
entirely without reserve and without circumlo- 
cution, saying just what he thought, in the plain- 
est possible terms. He uses the Queen's En- 
glish like a perfect master of its strength. 
Seeing us move as to leave, he invited us to 
go over his grounds. Though not extensive, 
they are very tastefully laid out; betraying the 
poet at every turn. He took us to the point 
from which he had Inman sketch Rydal Lake, 
and then to the point from which both Rydal and 
Windermere may be seen at once, the former ly- 
ing close to your feet on the right, and the latter 
stretching far away into the distance on your 
left. Here in talking about the Lake scenery, 
he remarked that the habitable character of the 
region was one of its leading charms. It was 
not the mere scenery that interested him, but 
the human life that was mingled up with it in 
so many smiling cottages. He spoke of Gras- 
mere, where he once lived, on our way to which 
he told us we should pass the house of Hartley 
Coleridge. And in this connection he spoke of 


| to so settle this question, as that her official acts 
may be done in the light of convincing evidence. 
Then will not our future ministers confound that 
which they should pray for, with that which 
they should study for—that which they should 
expect from the throne of grace, with that which 
they should seek in studying the Bible. 

But such as insist on a supernatural commu- 
nication of knowledge to a minister’s mind, are, 
perhaps, not the most numerous class. A larger 
rumber among us oppose previous mental train- 
ing in a minister from other causes. They deem 
it unnecessary, and therefore desire it not to 
come * from heaven or of men.’ The Scrip- 
tural obligation on priests, that their “lips should 
keep knowledge,”’ (Mal. 2: 7,) they suppose to 
have vanished with some departed dispensation. 
Yet this very class believe that, all other things 
being equal, in men of other professions, they 
are qualified for their office, as they are learned 
in their professions. But why should they 
maintain that learning is a lofty qualification for 
every other office, but no qualification for the sa- 
cred office? 

Among other sources of this prejudice, we 
may trace it to the religious state of the new 
world, when first our ministers entered it. They 
found it pervaded by dead formality in religion, 
connected with deep learning in the ministry.— 
Then yielding to that universal tendency in so- 
ciety, to refer existing evils to the events with 
which they may chance to be connected, they 
inferred that profound learning in the ministry 
was not consistent with living power in the pul- 
pit, though this conclusion was at war with the 
stetnest facts on the very first page of our his- 
tory—though our founder ranked with the best 








Hartley's father; the only mention’ he made of! disciplined minds in the old world—though sev- 


If they be not so given, study is the| of grounds, he ranks those holy men, the abbots, 


| 


| 


Let it never escape us, that the question is) 56, in which he taxes the preachers of that age 
whether grace assists our powers, but) ‘for corrupting the Christian doctrine, and prac- 
his favorite subjects of conversation. And as to! whether grace supersedes our powers. That it) tising uponit; for they, observing that the world 





And we would,| marry,” page 114: and page 130, he exalts, “a 





on this theme, an abiding and accumulative im- 
pulse ? 
JoHN DEMPSTER. 
Concord, N. H., March, 1848. 





SIR THOMAS MORE'S UTOPIA. 


This ingenious work was written in Latin, in 


the freedom that became a true philosopher. By 
many hints, it is very easy to collect what his 


of the church, and of the clergy at that time ; 


clear indicatious of the sense he had of those 

Page the 21st, when he censures the enclosing 
among those “who thought it not enough to 
good ;’’ which shows that he calls them holy 


men out of derision. This is yet more fully set 
forth in page 37, where he brings in Cardinal 


strained; and the discourse that follows for two 
or three pages gives such a ridiculous view of the 


the friars, that they have taken care to strike it 








out of the later impressions. From thence it is 


preachers atthattime. This is yet plainer, page 


did not suit their lives to the rules that Christ 
has given, have fitted his doctrine as if it had | 
been a leaden rule to their lives, that some way 
gy other they might agree with one another.” 
And he does not soften this severe censure, as if 
it had been only the fault of a few; but lets it 
go on them all, without any discrimination or 
limitation. 

Page 83, he taxes the great company of idle 
priests, and of those called religious persons, 
that were in other nations; against which he tells 
us in his last chapter how carefully the Utopians 
had provided; but it appears there, what just 
esteem he paid to men of that character, when 
they answered the dignity of their profession ; 
for as he contrasts the number of the priests in 
Utopia, page 186, so he exalts their dignity as 


represents the Utopians, “‘as allowing them to 


solid virtue much above all rigorous severities,” 
which were the most admifed expressions of pie- 
ty and devotion in that age. He givesa perfect 
scheme of religious men, so much beyond the 
monastic orders, that it shews he was no admirer 
of them. 

Page 152, he commends the Utopians for “* ob- 
serving their leagues and treaties so religiously ; 
and ascribes that to the good examples that 
popes set other princes, and to the severity with 
which they prosecuted such as were perfidious. 
This looks like respect; but he means it all 
ironically ; for he who has seen the reigns of 
Pope Alexander the Sixth and Julius the Second, 
the two falsest and most perfidious persons of 
the age, could not say this, but in way of satire ; 
so that he secretly accuses both popes and princes 
for violating their faith to which they were in- 
duced by dispensations from Rome. Page 192, 
“his putting images out of the churches of the 
Utopians,’’ gives no obscure hint of his 
opinion in that matter. The opinion, page 
173, that he proposes, doubttully indeed, 
but yet favorably, of the first converts to Chris- 
tianity in Utopia, who, (there being no priests 
among those who instructed them) were inclined 
to choose priests that should officiate among 
them, since they could not have any that were 
regularly ordained; adding, that they seemed 
resolved to it; this shews that in cases of neces- 
sity he had a largeness of thought, far from be- 
ing engaged blindfold into the humors of interest 
of the priests of that time; to whom this must 
have appeared one of the most dangerous of all 
heresies. 

And whereas persecution and cruelty seem to 
be the indellible characters of popery ; he gives 
as the character of the religion of the Utopi- 





ans ‘that they offered not Divine honors to any 


but God alone,” page 137; so, page 177, he 
makes it one of the maxims of the Utopi- 
ans, ‘that no man ought to be punished for 
his religion ;" the utmost severity being prac- 
ticed among them being banishment, and that 
not for disparaging their religion, but for inflam- 
ing the people to sedition; a law being made 
among them that “every man might be of what 
religion he pleased,” page 191. And though there 
were many different forms of religion among them, 
they all agreed in the main point of “ worship- 
ing the Divine Essence; so that there was noth- 
ing in their temples, in which the several persua- 
sions among them might not agree.” 

‘The several sects performed the rites that 
were peculiar to them in their private houses ; 
nor was there anything in.the public worship 
that contradicted the particular ways of the sev- 
eral sects ;’’ by all which he carried not only tol- 
eration, but even comprehension further than the 
most moderate of our divines have ever pretend- 
ed todo. _It is true, he represents all thie in a 
fable of his Utopians; but this was a scene 
dressed up by himself, in which he was fully at 
liberty to frame every thing at pleasure ; so we 
here find in the scheme some of the most essen- 
tial parts of the Reformation. ‘ He proposes 
no subjection of their priests to any head; he 
makes them to be chosen by the people, and 
consecrated by the college of priests; and 
he gives them no other authority but that of ex- 
cluding men desperately wicked from joining in 
the worship, which was short and simple; and 
though every man was suffered to bring over 
others to his persuasion, yet he was obliged to 
do it by amicable and modest ways, and not to 
mix with these either reproaches or violence ; 
such as did otherwise were to be condemned to 
to banishment or slavery.” 

These were his first and coolest thoughts ; 
probably, if he had died at that time, he would 
have been reckoned among those, who though 
they lived in the communion of the church of 
Rome, yet saw what were the errors and cor- 
ruptions of that body, and only wanted fit op- 
portunities of declaring themselves more openly 
for a reformation. These things were not writ- 
ten by him in the heat of youth; he was then 
thirty-four years of age, and was at that ‘time 
employed, together with Tonstal, in settling some 
matters of state with (the then Prince) Charles ; 
so that he was far advanced at that time and 
knew the world well. It isnot easy to account 
for the great change that we find afterwards he 
was wrought up to; he not only set himself 
to oppose the Reformation in many treatises, that 
put together make a great volume ; but when he 
was raised up to the chief post in the ministry 
he became a persecutor even to blood; and de- 
filed those hands, which were never polluted 
with bribes, by acting in his own person some of 
those cruelties to which he was, no doubt, pushed 
on by the bloody clergy of that age and 
church. 

He was not governed by interest; nor did he 
aspire so to preferment, as to stick at nothing 
that might contribute to raise him; nor was he 
subject to the vanities of popularity. The in- 
tegrity of his whole life, and the severity of his 
morals, cover him from all these suspicions. 
If he had been formerly corrupted by a supersti- 
tious education, it had been no extraordinary 
thing to see so good a man ge to be misled 
by the force of prejudice. But how a man who 
had emancipated himself, and had got into a 
scheme of free thoughts, could be so entirely 
changed, cannot be easily apprehended; nor 
how he came to muffle up his understand- 
ing, and deliver himself up as a property to the 
blind and enraged fury of the priests. It can- 
not indeed be accounted for, but by charging it 
on the intoxicating charms of that religion, that 
can darken the clearest understandings, and 
corrupt the best natures; and since they wrought 
this effect on Sir Thomas More, I cannot but 
conclude, that “if these things were done in 
the green tree, what shall be done in the dry?” 





A LAKE OF BLOOD. 


Dr. Dick estimates the number of those who 
have perished directly or indirectly by war, at 14,- 
000,000,000. Elihu Burritt, the learned Black- 
smith, has taken the estimates of Dr. Dick, and 
estimating the average quantity of blood in a 
common sized person, states that the blood in 
the veins of those fourteen thousand millions 
would fill a circular lake of more than seventeen 
miles in circumference, and ten feet deep, in 
which all the navies of the world might float. 





USES OF TRIAL. 


When a founder has cast his bell he. does not 
presently fix it in the steeple, but tries it with 
his hammer, and beats it on every side to see if 
there be any flaw in it. So Christ doth not, 
presently after he has converted a man, convey 
him to heaven; but suffer him first to be beaten 
upon by many temptations, and then exalt him 
to his crown, 





A PreacHer’s ExPERIENCE.—I am arrived 
at a time of life when my views of early habits 
particularly in relation to the ministry, are greatly 
changed. I see many things in a different light 
from what I once’did ; euch as the beauty of or- 
der, of regularity, and the wisdom of seeking to 
win souls by kindness, rather than to covert them 
by hastiness, and what I once called fidelity.— 
IL admire more the idea which I have of our 
blessed Lord’s spirit and ministry than once I 
did. 





In the Petti Palace at Florence, there is a 
statue standing alone in its naked beauty, in 
the centre of a many-sided saloon, pannelled 
with mirrors, in which it is reflected at once 
in every different aspect, and in each, though 
differently, yet truly, as long as the mirror 
be clear and unwarped—and such is TRUTH.— 
We all look towards it, but each mind beholds 
it under a different angle of incidence.—Mrs. 
Jameson. 





PoEtry 1n SEermons.—Poetry is beautiful 
in itself; but if you will come from the Mount 
of God, you will find prose better suited’ for 
telling men about their golden calf. First. tell 
a man that his house is on fire, or his father 
is dead, in verse, and then interlard your ser- 
mons with it; but, till then, keep in. mind the 
motto— 

‘I'd preach as though I ne’er should préach again— 
I'd preach, as dying, unto dying men.” 
[Simeon. 





Tue Way To BE MisERaste.—Think every 
body means to cheat you. Closely examine 
every bill you take, and doubt its being genuine, 
till you have put the owner to a great deal of 
trouble. Believe every shilling passed you is 
but a sixpence crossed, and express your doubts 
about your getting rid of it if you should venture 
to take it. . 
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APPOINTMENTS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
CONFERENCE. 


Boston Disraict—P. Crandall, P. Elder. 


Boston, Church street-—T. C. Peirce. 
« PD street-—Henry V. Degen. 
“ Canton strset-—Geo. W. Frost. 
« North Bennet stree-—W. H. Hatch. 
« Richmond street-—Mosely Dwight. 
“ Meridian street —H. E. Hempstead. 
“ Bromfield street —S. H. Higgins, 
“ North Russell stree-—Wnm. Rice. 
“ Mariner's Church —E. T. Taylor. 
Rorbury—J. D. ~~ = 
3 Dorchester—J. W. Merrill. 
Dedham—Daniel Richards, 
} Wa!pole—John T. Pettee. 
Newton Upper Falls—M. P. Webster. 
Waltham—Jacob Sanborn. 
Watertown—J. Augustus Adams. 
Cambridge, Harvard street —1. J. P. Collyer. 
; “ ‘© Ebenezer Churth—James Shepard. 
Charlestown, High street—C. K. True. 
“ Union Church—W. M. Mann. 
Chelsea —J oseph Cummings. 
Medford, Pickering Church —T. W. Tucker. 
Malden Centre—Joseph Denison. 
Malden North and Lynnjield—F. A. Griswold, J. C. 
Ingalls, sup., one to be supplied. 
Topsfield —Wm. R. Stone. 
Neolk Andover Mission and Bradford—Wm, Pen- 
tecest, one to be supplied. 
-Vewd rt—J. A. Merrill. 
Melee -1 M. Merrill. 
Ipswich —Stephen Cushing. 
Gloucester, Town Parish and Harbor—John G. 
Cary. 
Salem and Danvers—D. L. Winslow. 
} Marblehead —W iNlard Smith. 
( Lynn, Wood End and Dye House Village—A. D. 
“Merrifl one to be supplied. 
Lamn, Common—t. R. Thayer. 
, South street—John Clarke. 
| Saugus —Edward Ceoke, 
‘Charles Adams, Professor in the Biblical Institute 
‘at Concord, N. HM. 


Worcester Distaicr—J. Hascall, P. Elder. 


& Worcester, Purk street—Loranus Crowell. 
“ Thomas street -Geo. Dunbar. 
| Millbury —C. W. Ainsworth, 
} Faraumsville —K. Atkinson. 
| New England Village --H. Moulton. 
\ Leicester Mission—G., F. Pool. 
Shrewsbury Mission—D. K. Bannister. 
; West Boy'ston Mission—To be supplied. 
Ho!liston—J. H. Twombly. 
Milford —J. Whitman, Jr. 
B'ackstone Mission—J. L. Hanaford. 
‘( Weston—T. H. Mudge. 
-Vatick and .Veedham — Amos Walton. 
(€ Saronville—Chester Field. 
Sudbury — N.S. Spaulding. 
; Marlboro’ and Harvard—Geo. W. Bates. 
Lowell, St. Paul’s—A. A. Willits. 
“ Worthen street—Isaac A. Savage. 
Ashburnham—Pliny Wood. 
Winchendon—W m. Gordon. 
South Royalston Mission—D. Kilburn. 
Hubbardston—Samuel Tupper. 
2 Templeton Mission and Phillipston—T. G. Brown. 
Princeton—A. A. Cook. 
; Rutland and Ho!den—W. F. Lacount. 
{ Oakham and North Brookfield—J. Goodwin, one to 
be supplied. 
Hardwick—-To be supplied. 
Barre Mission and Petersham—W. B. Olds, one to 
be supplied. 
Barre South—To be supplied. 
§ Brookfield—J. W. Lewis. 
} Spencer—L. Boyden. 
Southbridge—M. Staple. 
Dudley and Charlton--D. K. Merrill, one to be 
; supplied. 
Webster and French Mission—C. 8. Macreading. 
; Oxford—J. 8. J. Gridley, J. Ireson, sup. 
Lunenburg —H. M. Bridge. 
; Leominster—Z. B. C. Dunham. 
€ Fitchburg—A. D. Sargeant. 
Hector Bronson, Agent for the American Bible So- 
iety. 


Srrinerrecp Districtr—A. Binney, P. Elder. 


Spring field, Union street ~Geo. Landon. 
* Pincheon street-—Mark Trafton. 
Cabetville—James Porter. 
Chicopee Mission and South Hadley—Robert Kellen. 
Westfield and Southwick —M. Raymond. 
Southampton —Eph, Scott. 
West Parish—N. J. Merrill. 
Montgomery—To be supphed. 
{ Wilbraham—Charles Baker. 
Wesleyan Academy —Robert Allyn, Principal. 
South Wilbraham —R. P. Buffington. 
Munson—To be supplied. 
Wales —Jarvis Wilson. 
South Belchertown—To be supplied. 
Ludlow —Sohn Cadwell. 
Jenksville—Z. A. Mudge. 
Ware Village aud West Brookfield—C. L. Eastman. 
Thorndike Mission—N. E. Cobleigh. 
Three Rivers—D. E. Chapin. 
Enfield —J. W. Dadman. 
Prescott and Athol—Wnm. A. Clapp. 
{ Agawam and Feeding Hills—G. W. Greene, sup., 
one to be supplied. 
West Spring field Mission —Henry M. Nichols. 
B'andford Centre —Windson Ward. 
Granville and Otis —L. B. Clark. 
B'andford North—David Sherman. —_- 
Chester Village and Factories—Ichabod Marcy. 
Northampton Mission and Williamsburg—J. W. 
Mowry. 
Northampton Factories—To be supplied. 
South Deerfield Circuit—Charles A. Perry. 
& Pe'ham —Increase B. Bigelow. 
-Vorth Amherst —James M. Clark. 
South Amherst and North Belchertown—J. Smith. 
Chesterfield—W m. Bardwell. 
Savoy and Cummington—A. 8. Flagg. 
io <a Cireuit—E. A. Manning, one to be sup- 
plied. 
Buckland—To be supplied. 
Colerain—W. A. Braman. 
Greenfield Mission—Thomas Marcy. 
Gill Cirewit—John Ricketts. 
Leyden Mission—To be supplied. 


The next Coaference is to be held at Pincheon St., 


Springfield—time net fixed. 





APPOINTMENTS OF THE PROVIDENCE 
CONFERENCE. 
Provivence Distaict—Thomas Ely, P. Elder. 


Providence, Chesnut Street-—R. W. Allen. 
~ * Power Street—Daniel Wise. 
New Bedford, Elm Street—James D. Butler. 
~~ « Pleasant Street—Jonathan Cady. 
i illmore. 


es «4 Fourth Street—Daniel Fi 
Fairhaven Mission—Henry lies. 
North Fairhaven Mission—G. W. Wooding. 


Middleboro’ ond Rochester—Philip Crandon. 
Wareham—Nelson Goodrich. 
) Monument—W m. H. Richards. 


Taunton nnd Whittington—Wm. Livesey, one to 


‘be supplied, 
North Dighton—Wm. Cone. 
Semerset—Nathan Paine. 
Seuth Somerset—To be supplied. 
Seuth Dartmouth Mission—Elihu Grant. 
Westport Point—Edward B. Hinckley. 
Little Compton—Richard Donkersley. 
Fall Rwer—David Patten, Jr, 


one to be supplied. 
Portsmouth—Lawton Cady. 


Bristol—Richard Livesey. 
Warren—Paul Townsend. 


Paiotucket—Isaac Bonney, su umerary. 
Cunberiend—Charles Noble. 


\ Phenir—Warren Emerson. . 


Principal, Asa U. Swinerton, Agent. 
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, North Providence and South Smithfield—John E. 
Gifford. 

Burrillpille Mission—James B. Weeks. 

Centreville and Natick—George Burnham. 


East Greenwich—Horatio W. Houghton. . 
Wash. County and West. part of Kent County Mis- 
| sen, R. L—T. D. Blake. 


Providence Conference Academy—Wm. R. Bagnall, 





New Lonvon District—E. Benton, P. Elder. 


New London—Merritt P. Alderman, 
; Lyme and East Lyme—Marvin Leffingwell. 
Norwich ing—John Howson. 

“  Falls—Sidney Deaa. 

“ North—G. M. Carpenter. 
Greenville—Levi Daggett, Jr. 
Franklin and Lisbon—To be supplied. 
Mystic—John Cooper. 

Mystic Bridge—Sanford Benton. 
Stonington Mission and Westerly—Moses Chase, 
Lorenzo D. Bently. 
Voluntown and Griswold—Win. O. Cady. 
} Hepewille—Ebenezer Blake. 
Danielsonville—John Livesey, Jr. 
Plainfield and Sterling—Geo. W. Brewster, one to 
be supplied. 
Canterbury—To be supplied. 
Willimantic—Andrew H. Robmson. 
South Coventry—John F. Sheffield. 
Mansfield and Willington—Roger Albiston. 
West Thompson—James Mather. 
Fisherville—Daniel Dorchester. 
East Thompson—Danie! Dorchester, Jr. 
Eastford—W m. 8. Simmons. 
; Woodstock—W m. Turkington. 
Stafford—Franklin Fisk. 
Square Pond and Ellington—B. M. Walker, one to 
be supplied. 
Tolland—W m. W. Hurd. 
Thompsonville—Geo. W. Stearns. 
Warehouse Point—Edward A. Lyon. 
Scitico—Abel Gardner. 
Ketch Mills and Broad Brook—H. C. Atwater. 
Somers—Lorenzo Barber. 
Manchester—Benj. C. Phelps. 
Wapping—Lorin C, Collins. 
Rockville—Anthony Palmer. 
South Glastenbury—Lorenzo W. Blood. 
East Glastenbury—Lyman Leffingwell. 
East Hartford—John C. Goodridge. 
East Hampton and Portland—Charles Morse. 
East Haddam—Henry Torbush. 
¢€ Haddam Neck—Albert F. Park. 
Colchester Mission—Frank W. Bill. 
Hebron—To be supplied. 
Marlboro’—Robert McGonegal. 
\ Bolton—John W. Case. 
Montville, Salem, and Bozrah—Edmund A. Stan- 
dish. 
Uncasville—Lathrop P. Weaver. 
Gales’ Ferry—To be supplied. 


Sanpwicn District—William T. Harlow, P. E. 


Sandwich and South Sandwich—Robert M. Hatfield, 
one to be supplied. 

West Sandwich—To be supplied. 

Falmouth—Pardon T. Kenney. 

{ Holmes’ Hole and North Shore—S. W. Coggeshall, 

one to be supplied. 
Chilmark—Henry Mayo. 
Edgartown— Frederick Upham. 
‘antucket, Centre St.—John Lovejoy. 
“ Fair St.—E. D. Trakey. 
( Barnstable and Hyannis Mission—James M. Wor- 
cester, T. B. Gurney. 
| Marston’s Milis and Cotuit Port — Onesiphorus 
Robbins. 

Osterville—John B. Hunt. 

Yarmouth Port and North Dennis— Nahum Tainter. 

South Yarmouth —To be supplied. 

Chatham and East Harwich—W m. Leonard, one to 

be supplied. 

Orleans —To be supplied. 

Eastham and South Wellfleet—Dixon Stebbins. 
Wellfleet—-Cyrus C. Munger. 

South Truro—Adin H. Newton. 
Truro—Samuel Beedle. 

Provincetown Centre and ‘Wesley Chapel—E. B. 

Bradford, Samuel Fox. 

( Duxbury—Micah J. Talbot. 
West Duxbury— To be supplied. 
Pembroke—To be supplied. 
Marshfield—John B. Gould. 

( Scituate —Nathaniel Bemis. 

South Scituate and South Abington Mission—Ed- 
ward H. Hatfield. 

Hull and Cohasset—Lewis Bates, Geo. H. Win- 
chester. 

Hingham—Thomas Spilsted. 


East Weymouth—Henry H. Smith, Stephen Puffer, 
supernumerary. 


Quincy Mission—Azariah B. Wheeler. 
( North Bridgewater—Lemue)l Harlow. 
‘orth West Bridgewater and Easton—George W. 


Rogers. 
| West Bridgewater—Daniel Webb. 
\ Stoughton—Joseph Macreading. 


Mansfield— John F. Blanchard. 


A. M. Osgood, transferred to New Hampshire Con- 
ference. 


David Leslie, Missionary to Oregon. 


The next Conference will be held at Provincetown, 
Mass. Time not fixed. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 
Worcester, Monpay, April 10. 
Most of the evangelical pulpits in the city were 
supplied yesterday by members of the Conference. 
At Park St., Bishop Waugh preached in the morn- 
ing, and ordained the Deacons. Dr. Olin preached 
in the afternoon, after which the Elders were or- 
dained. 
In the evening, the Conference Missionary Society 
held their anniversary, Bishop Waugh presiding. Ad- 
dresses were delivered to a large and attentive au- 
dience by Rev. Messrs. True, Landon and Willits; 
about ninety dollars were collected. 
The Conference voted to hold their next session at 
Pincheon Street Church, Springfield—time not yet 
fixed upon. 
The Conference is occupied this morning with the 
usual examination of character. 
Tvuespay, April 11. 
A large Temperance meeting was held in the City 
Hall, last evening ;—addresses by Rev. Messrs. E. 
Cook, A. A. Willits, T.C. Peirce, and others ; the large 
audience gave good attention to the addresses, and 
at an early hour, and in excellent humor and order, 
retired to their homes. 
The reports from the various committees begin to 
pour in; some of them are of great importance, and 
awaken considerable interest. 
The report on Education is now before the Confer- 
ence. The first part, in relation to the University (the 
substance of which I gave in my note of Saturday,) 
was accepted ; the second part, in relation to our obliga- 
tions to the Biblical Institute, was under discussion 
when the hour of adjournment arrived. 
The Conference voted to adjourn until 7 o’clock 
this evening. 


tute. 





of Hopkinton, were made Trustees of the Institute. 


of the Institute. 


reserves. - 
P. Crandall, C. K. True, J. Porteryand. ALB. 








interests of the Weslyan Academy. =~ 


The 


The Conference re-adopted the resolutions of last 
Conference in regard to sustaining the Biblical Insti- 


The Conference by an ananimous vote requested 
the Bishop to re-appoint Rev. C. Adams @ professor 


Rev. M. Raymond, J. D. Bridge, and A. Binney, 
were appointed as visitors to the University, and Rev. 
M. Trafton, B. H. Barnes, and Annis Merrill, Esq’s., 


were appointed to address the publicin behalf of the’ 


co aes, 


Wepnespar April 12, A.M.’ 
following Brethren were appointed visitors to 


ker, J. Dennison, and Mr. John Gove, of Boston, B. 
F. Mudge, Esq. of Lynn, Elizur Bates, of Springfield, 
David 8. Jones, of Greenfield, H. P. Andrews, I. T. 
Goodnow and Amos B. Merrill, Esq. 
Bro. A. 8. Flagg’s name should have been in the list 
of those received in full connection. 

Bro. C. Adams resigned his place as Delegate to 
General Conference. The Conference accepted it 
with much reluctance; A. D. Sargeant, one of the 
reserves, was elected to take his place, and J. Shep- 
ard was elected as a reserve. ; 

The Conference did not concur in the resolution of 
the Providence Conference, recommending that the 
Herald be made a Genera] Conference paper. 
Excellent reports on the Preachers’ Aid, and Home 
Mission questions, were presented and referred back to 
the Committees, to mature still farther by the next 
Conference; the brethren are determined to make 
new efforts in relation to these causes. The whole 
claim of the superannuated preachers should be met, 
and a few noble spirits in the Conference are deter- 
-mined to agitate the matter until it is met; Brother 
C. K. True made an excellent speech in relation to it; 
Brother J. D. Bridge made some spirited remarks on 
the Home Mission question, and promised if he lived 
they should hear from him again on the subject. We 
hope he will remember his promise. We must keep up 
the good old practice of our fathers, of seeking the 
sheep in bye-ways, as well as in the high ways. 

At about 10 o’clock the Bishop called Brother A. 
D. Merrill forward, to lead in the closing religious 
exercises, and a heart-melting season it was. Then fol- 
lowed the appointments, which the Bishop read with- 
out the usual remarks, that he might get through in 
season for brethren who wished to leave in the Tl 
o’clock train. 

And thus after a short, harmonious, and most delight- 
ful Conference, these devoted itinerants, with cheerful 
faces and brave spirits, went forth for another year’s 
contest with the powers of darkness. Heaven grant 
them great victory! And if any fall, may they fall 
like brave heroes, battling mightily, and with the 
shout of triumph upon their lips! 


Give them thy strength, O God of power, 
Then let winds blow, or thunders roar, 
Thy faithful witnesses they’l! all stand, 
And with thy trutH baptize the land! 


A. A. W. 





PROVIDENCE CONFERENCE. 


New Lonpon, Conn., Monpay, April 10. 


by Bro. D. Webb. 
Reports of some of the committees were presented. 
Conference then proceeded to the election of 
DELEGATES TO GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
At the first ballot, the whole number of votes was 
97; necessary to a choice, 49; Abel Stevens had 
84; Isaac Bonney, 67; and David Patten, Jr., 56; 


Religious services were conducted, this morning, 


== 





matrimony, a committee, appointed to. take the sub- 
ject-into. consideration, presented a report. in favor of 
permitting our unordained preachers stationed in this 
State to celebrate that rite. The minority of the 
committee presented a counter report, based on the 
fact that, although the civil law gives thein the right, 
the Discipline of the church withholds it. The mi- 
nority report was adopted by a very considerable ma- 
jority. 
Westeyan University. 
The financial agent reported. 
The pledge of the Conference to raise $10,000 
forthe University has been nearly fulfilled. The 
prospect is that the whole will soon be raised. The 
report was received with much satisfaction by the 
Conference. 
Dr. Olin addressed the Conference. The past 
has been a year of great harmony in the college. No 
case occurs from year to year requiring the dismis- 
sion or otherwise degrading of a single student, and 
this because of the prevailing influence of the grace 
of God. A majority of the students are pious. 
Some conversions have recently taken place. The 
Dr. urged the propriety of sending children of Meth- 
odist parents to our University, and of praying pub- 
licly as well as privately for the success of our literary 
institutions, 
Sappatu Scnoots. 
The committee reported. There are in the Con- 
ference 129 schools, having 1946 officers and teach- 
ers, and 10,129 scholars; 277 conversions in the 
schools. 
Misstons. 
The committee reported $900 to be appropriated to 
missionary stations within the bounds of the Confer- 
ence the coming year. 

Thomas D. Blake was admitted on trial. 

Afternoon. Opening services were conducted by 
Bro. J. Mather. 

Reports were presented from the committees on 
, the Preachers’ Aid Society and the Bible Society. 

Many items of business, preparatory to adjourn- 
ment were despatched. 

The Conference resolved to observe the fast re- 
commended by the Bishops to be held on the last Fri- 
day of this month, with special reference to the ap- 
proaching session of the General Conference. 

Bishop Hedding addressed the Conference feeling- 
ly with regard to our meeting and parting, recalling 
many reminiscences of former times, and particularly 
of the session of the Conference in this city forty 
years ago, when the fathers were here, nearly all of 
whom are gone to rest, but a few of whom remain. 
The gushing emotions of the venerable Bishop choked 
his utterance. 

He exhorted us to go to our work as Methodist 
preachers should ; to do it faithfully, and in the enjoy- 
ment of the perfect love of God. 





and were elected. Atthe second ballot there was no 
election. 


We did not get the number of the ballot. Ralph. W. 
Allen was elected. The conference voted that Warren 
Emerson, who had the next highest number of votes, 
be declared elected. B. Otheman and J. W. Case 


were elected reserve delegates. 


Tue Disrricts. 
Rev. F. Upham, Presiding Elder, reported New 
Bedford District. Great peace and harmony prevails 
in the churches; some of them have been favored 
with revivals; the Sabbath School cause has flour- 
ished, and the benevolent institutions have received 
attention, more money having been raised for the 
missionary cause than ever before on that district. 
The characters of the Elders on that district were 
examined. 
Rev. E. Benton, Presiding Elder, stated that peace 
had prevailed in the churches on New London Dis- 
trict. Much prosperity had attended the labors of 
some of the preachers. The financial condition of 
the district has improved. The Sabbath Schools have 
been prospered, many being converted inthem. The 
examination of characters was continued. 


Tuespay, April 11. 

Religious services by Bro. P. Townsend. 

The reports of the Conference Stewards was pre- 
sented. Tlie appropriation to the claimants amount 
to but eleven and a half per cent. of their claims on 
the public funds which are designed for the support 
of superannuates, and widows and orphans of deceased 
preachers. 

Sanpwicu District. 

Rev. B. Otheman, Presiding Elder, reported the 
statistics, and spiritual condition of the churches on 
Sandwich District. This report, very minute in its 
statements, exhibited the cause of God and Metho- 
dism as decidedly prosperous in that section of the 
Conference, 

EpvucaTion. 

The Committee on Education reported. The 
finances of the University were represented as favora- 
ble. 

Our Conference Seminary is flourishing, having a 
most efficient Board of Trustees, ardently devoted to 
its interests ; a competent and energetic faculty of 
instruction, anda larger than usual number of stu- 
dents. “No term has passed that has not been 
marked by the conversion of more or less of the stu- 
dents ;” this fact is a most encouraging incentive to 
Christian parents to send their children to that 
school. 

The Biblical Institute was reported as in active op- 
eration: its financial interests, however, not as yet 
unembarassed. Professor Dempster addressed the 
Conference very eloquently on the subject of the af- 
fairs of the Institute. The number of students the 
past year, he stated to have been 24; a number ap- 
proaching promisingly near that of some of the simi- 
lar institutions of other denominations, which bave 
been long established. The Institute was purely 
Methodistical ; had not the making of ministers in 
view, but the preparation of those whom God has 
called to the ministry. Public opinion in our church 
was,coming to be in favor of the institute, in the dif- 
ferent sections of the country. It was peculiarly 
adapted to the institutions of our church, and toa 
preparation for the itinerancy. The age of the church 
demanded that our young men be trained, and that 
they be filled with “baptized knowledge.” May 
4 God speed this good cause. 


field, L. P. Weaver, James M. Worcester. 
AFTERNOON.—Religious exercises by Bro, J. D. 
Butler. 
The statistics of the churches were taken this af- 


finances for the past year. . 


Wepnespay, April 12, A.M. 


Jacob Sleeper, Esq., of Boston, and Lee Claflen Esq., . 


Reports or CommitTegs. 


preaching as they can support. 


Gj 





+ successful in our Conference. ” 








Woonsocket-—Charles H. Titus. 


’ 





the Wesleyan Acadeiny Rev! J. W. Merrill, I. Marcy, 
W. Rice, Thomas H. Mudge, N. E. Cobleigh, C. Ba- 


| 
A session was held this afternoon, opened by Bro. 
I. Stoddard. A third ballot was had for delegates. | After prayer, the appointments were read, and we | 


The following brethren were admitted on trial : John 
F. Sheffield, Robert McGonegal, Edward H. Hat- 


ternoon. It appears probable that we shall show an 
increase of numbers, and an improved condition of 


Conference was opened by Bro. Wm. Livesey. 
Last years’ committee on the finances of our émall 
stations reported. The restoration of circuits was 
the inain point urged, the committee insisting on the 
propriety of connecting small stations so as to con- 
stitute circuits, and furnishing’ them with so much 


Memoirs of our brethren, I. S. House, and G. 8. 
Judd, who have died the ‘past year, show that they, 
shaving departed triumpnantly, “live to die no inore.” 
he committee on the colporteur system reported 

periment of the past year in that respect as emi- 


The closing religious services were conducted by 
the venerable Daniel Webb. We sung the hymn:— 


** And let our bodies part, ”” &c. 








separated to labor—we hope to save men—and proba- 
bly, some of us, to fall in death. 
M. J. Taxsort, Jr. 





NEW ENGLAND AND THE GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE. 


It will be all-important that the delegates from New 
England to the General Conference be united, as far 
as they conscientiously can. We think the prospect of 
their co-operation is fair in respect to all important 
matters. On the question of fraternization with the 
South, they will be, we think, as one man; we hope 
this question, however, will not be confounded with 
any measures that may be temporarily necessary for 
the adjustment of still unsettled business with the 
South. 

On the Act of Division, there will be no essential 
| variance, though shades of differeuce may exist. We 
all, it is presumed, look for its virtual abrogation, but 
will await prudently, the developement of events at 
Pittsburgh, to determine the best manner of annulling 
it. 

On the Property Question, there may be stronger 
| Shades of difference, but it is believed we will pretty 
| generally oppose any dilapidation of our great book 

interest by a pro rata division. This will probably 
| be a common point of agreement, however we may 
vary on other modes of settling that question. If 
there is apparent at Pittsburgh a very decided major- | 
ity for a pro rata division, we hope the Eastern dele- 
gates will not uselessly agitate and delay the session 
by prolonged opposition, but let it go again before the | 
Annual Conferences; we all know what its fate will | 
be there. If, however, such a reference is given it, | 
we hope that some plan like that which the Herald | 
has advocated, or some other, will be authorized as a 
proviso in case of the failure of the proposed division 
in the Annual Conferences. We firmly believe that 
this alternative or a civil prosecution will be the only 
means of settling the question. 
If the Eastern delegates are thus agreed on gener- 
al principles, it is to be hoped they will be also on the 
mode of their action upon them. We trust they will 
take in the assembly at Pittsburgh an attitude firmly 
decided, but equally dispassionate and dignified and 
courteous. As they believe their principles founded 
in essential truth, they can afford to keep in abey- 
ance all violence of passion, and eschew all clamor- 
ous declamation—speaking the words of truth and so- 
berness. It isa grand advantage over opposition to 
be supported by that moral sense in others which al- 
ways, sooner or later, responds to a good cause, how- 
ever distorted by enemies or imperfectly defended by 
friends ; but this advantage becomes redoubled when 
those who possess it avail themselves of it, with that 
dignity of bearing and courtesy of speech which re- 
spect for themselves as well as their opponents should 
inspire in public, and especially in Christian men. 











THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


The later news from France represent the financial 
condition of the country as deplorable. Such a result 
must be expected from the sudden eruption of the 
naiion. A still more deplorable evil is the prevalence 
of extravagant principles of communism. Our infor- 
mation on the latter fact is mostly from English jour- 
nals, and therefore suspicious. Doubtless the evil 
exists, but that it threatens the prospects of the revo- 
lution, we are not yet prepared to admit. No sudden 
overthrow of a government can occur without serious 
evils, but the ultimate good may more than indemni‘y 
the people for them. We expect to hear yet terri- 
ble news from Europe, but shall still hope to see the 
bow of promise amidst its stormy heavens, 





Two volumes of the MS. Memoirs of the ex-King 
of the French (bound in red morocco) have been saved 
from the wreck of his property. These meinoirs ter- 
minate at the period when the Commissioners of the 
Consulaté’proclaimed the Republic in presence of the 
armies of the enemy. 





Gop Pens.—We believe in these articles, having 
tried one for about three years. They are as good.as 
a good quill pen, and last three or four years. They 
have been very much reduced in price lately. Wil- 
marth & Brother, 56 Washington Street, have them, 
accompanied by a silver, ever-pointed pencil case and 
holder, at from $1.00 to $1.50. These manufacturers 
can be relied on. If the points should come off, or 
the article prove unsatisfactory in any respect, they 
jexchange them, The gold pen is certainly the most 
economical one that can be used, in respect both to 





be 4 0 
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SPIRIT OF THE METHODIST PRESS. 


Our absence at the Providence Conference has in- 
terfered with our attention to our Methodist papers. 
We take them up irregularly at present. 

The Western Curistian Apvocate, of 3ist ult. 
reviews Dr. Bond’s argument for the moral obligation 
to divide the Church Property. Though Dr. Elliott 
hints that “perhaps there may be something differ- 
ent inthe matter of the partition of the funds of the 
Book Concern from the principles” upon which he 
reasons against it, yet he gives these principles quite 
in detail. He thus notices Dr. Bond’s arguments :— 


Still we do not exactly see the force of all his rea- 
sons for the distribution of the funds in question. 
. . . . . 7 ” . 


First, we think the Genera] Conference of 1844 did 
not essay to authorize the establishment of a separate 
Church ; but rather to submit to it as a matter of una- 
voidable necessity, did the South, for a certain reason, 
take upon themselves the sole responsibility of forming 
themselves into a new Ghurch. 

Nor can we see the force of the remark, that the 
annual conferences gave still farther countenance and 
encouragement in the work of division, when they 
vetoed it by their official decision, in refusing to rat- 
ify what had been recommended by the General Con- 
ference ; and that, too, previous to the Louisville con- 
vention. 

The principle reasons for the non-concurrence of 
the annual conferences were, lest they should favor | 
schism, or promote an uncalled for separation of the | 
Church; and we greatly mistake, if these reasons 
may not yet be considered as in existence; whether, | 
at a future time, they may or may not be removed. 

Whatever blame arises from the privations of su- 
peranuated preachers, widows and orphans, seems en- 
tirely to attach to the South, who have, by their acts, 
deprived these of the supplies from the Bo ok Concern. 
Besides, the widows and orphans will, no doubt, | 
have their claims met as soon as their location can be 
ascertained, and the proper authority can act in their 
cases. 

And the membership of the South were called on, 
by the “ plan,” to decide by the majorities of confer- 
ences, stations, and societies, whether they would or 
would not separate from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; and though this referred to members, in the 
border conferences, societies, and stations, still it 
would embrace practically all concerned, had it been | 
carried out. 

It is readily allowed that the South have done their 
part in building up the Book Concern. And this, we 
think, is the principal, if not the only plea, to create 
a moral obligation for the partition of the funds alluded | 
to. Then, as to this moral obligation, it must be in- 
quired, what was the object in the creation of these 
funds, and how far moral obligation binds those con- 














tian Advocate gives the followin 
institution :— 


ceived donations of books 
course of the year, man 
been otherwise sustained, and several owe 
—. to .* aid thus afforded. 
aided are located in twenty-two annual re 

of which Rock River, Michigan, a 
appear to have received the largest amount of he] 
The income of the Union for the year, was $3.77 i 
Fifty-seven new Sunday school books have been b. 
lished during the year, re 


000, (independent of the Sunday School Ad 
partment of our Book Concern with great efficiency 


the universal approbation of the church, 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOL UNrox. 


The New York correspondent of the Northern Chris. 
& statistics of thie 


About three hundred and thirty schools have re 


from the Union, in the 
of which could not have 
their exist. 
The schools thus 


Nlinois, and Maine 


The number of 


Sunday school books, printed in 1847, me" are of 


47,788. 
- . ; vocate 
which is very much more than in any previous “ 


Bro. Kidder has conducted the business of this de- 


He has almost made it, and as he closes the first pe- 
riod of his services, he is able to assure himself of 





GENERAL CONFERENCE REPORTS. 
The proceedings of this body will be fully pub- 


lished in the Herald. A daily report will be issued 
in Pittsburgh, at $1 for the session; those of our 
readers who wish the news early had better subscribe 
for it; those who will have patience enough to receive 
the same reports weekly, shall find them in our own 
columns. 





Generat Conrerence.—The Secretaries of all 


the Annual Conferences are hereby requested to see 
that copies of their journals, for the last four years, 


are forwarded to the ensuing Genera! Conference, 
E. Heppine, 





Rovte To tHe Generat Conrerence.—The 
best route to the General Conference is by the way of 
Baltimore to Cumberland. The staging part of the 


journey (over the mountains) will be on the wel] 


known national road. As the session commences on 
Monday, the Ist of May, delegates should arrive by 


the Saturday evening preceding, that is the 20th 
inst. Three days will be about sufficient, but another 
day should be taken for contingencies. 
four days for the passage, the Eastern delegates 


Taking then 


should leave Boston in the Tuesday evening train for 
New York. Arriving at Philadelphia, the fare for the 
remainder of the route can be paid for at once—a 


cerned, so that they may or may not pervert them 
from the object designed? It may be inquired, also, 
if aman contributes or renders services for a be- 





trouble and expense. 


nevolent object, can he morally withdraw his con- joonee recommended as having decided conveniences. 


tributions from this object when he pleases? There 
are many such questions that will arise on this 
subject, which we need not enumerate here. * * 
And when preachers leave the Church, they for- | 
feit all rights, of every kind, tothese funds. The cap- | 


At Cumberland, all baggage is weighed, and an extra 
sum charged for every pound -above 50. We hope 
the brethren of the East will go on together, or at least 
meet at Philadelphia. There need be no hesitancy 


ital seems, to us, to be held in trust by the preachers | about the preferableness of the above route. 


for a specified object, the circulation of wenguene | 


knowledge ; and the proceeds only are to be used for 
meeting certain claims of certain classes of persons 
inthe Church. Hence, the preachers do not own these | 
funds and proceeds, as they do their real estate or per- 


sonal property ; and, therefore, trust their ownership | 
will morally bind them to appropriate them and guard | 


A Svecestion.—Rev J. H. Power makes in the 
Western Christian Advocate the following sugges- 
tion:—Make such alteration in the discipline, as to 
procure a regular return of the number of deaths among 


them with the utmost fidelity, so as not to pervert them | our members, to be printed in the annual Minutes— 


from their proper objects. 


The same paper for the 7th inst. contains a very 
elaborate article from Rev. J. H. Power, opposing | 


Dr. Bond’s reasoning. It is three columns and a half 


| This, doubtless would be an interesting item of sta- 
tistical information to the whole Church. The happy 
deaths among our membership will, probably, range 


from fifteen thousand to twenty thousand annually.— 


in length, and therefore cannot be condensed into our | We shall never be able to furnish the Church andthe 


present department. 


Bro. Power examines the ar-| 


guments of the New York Advocate with great abili- 


public at large, with the correct satistics of our 


Church till this item is included. And why should 


ty, and comes to the conclusion that the rights of our| not the Church rejoice on account of the ripe fruit 


preachers in the Book Property are of such a restrict- 


ed character that the General Conference ought not | 


to dispose of that property by division in any such 
manner as Dr. Bond proposes. 

The Pirtspurnen ApvocaTeE publishes the whole of 
our late reply to Dr. Bond on the Property Question, 
though it fills nearly six columns of that paper. We 


are obliged to Bro. Hunter; his columns are the only 
means through which New England has yet been) 


able to address the rest of the church. 


The Nasuvitte Curistian ApvocaTeE is still 


Is it the result of a 
Whatever 


to revive the Geneva theology. 
systematic agreement among Calvinists ? 
may be the case the design is hopeless. 


The Sovutnern CuristianN ADVOCATE attempts 


to explain away the late report that the Methodist. 
It is too | 
plain that the report is substantially true. The ex- 


Discipline was suppressed in Charleston. 


planation is none at all, and evidently implies the 
truthfulness of the report. Nearly two columns is 
spent, mostly on genera] remarks on Northern hostili- 
ty to Southern Methodism. 

We shall not trouble ourselves to point out the errors 
of fact existing on the face of the statement found in 
the Christian Advocate, further than to say that the | 
versions of the affair having reference to the Mayor 
of this city, his summons to the bookseller, and the 
extending of a formal prohibition, are all fabrications. | 
That gentleman carried himself with all the courtesy 
and kindness which the warmest friend of the Meth- 
odist Church could have desired. 

The true reason for the course adopted by the 
Charleston preachers, and sanctioned by the Confer- 
ence, was found, not in any apprehension of persecu- 
tion on their part, but inastrong desire that the re- 
ligious privileges of the colored members of our church, 
and particularly of the blacks on our extensive mis- 
sions, should not be restricted. We are well aware 
how free of talk and how chary of actual labor and 
toil the so-called friends of the slave at the North, 
are generally to be found. Pseudo-philanthropists 
find it a delightfully easy business to hector and de- 
claim ; to hold other men’s lives and interests in gen- 
erous disregard ; butof what avail have been all their 
fine speeches in improving the religious or social con- 
dition of the poor slave? What care they how many 
impediments their cant throws in the way of the only 
men who pretend to touch the moral wants of the ne- 
gro? Far different,thanks be to God, is the spirit 
which actuates the Southern ministry. So long as they 
have an open door, in the divine providence, to these 
thousands of blacks, and are honored of God to bear 
to them the message of salvation, their first care is 
that no damage be done to the cause of religious in- 
struction among them. 

When it was ascertained last summer, that, from 
various causes of excitement in the public mind, the 
indiscriminate circulation in this city, of the book of 
Discipline would lead inevitably to a curtailment of 
the religious privileges of this portion of the popula- 
tion, measures were adopted which met the emergency, 
and left undisturbed our colored societies in this city, 
and our missionary work. 

The Conference, understanding this whole subject 
much better than our censor at New York, expressed 
by aunanimous vote their approval of .what had been 
done ; and took occasion to repeat a Resolution adopted 
ten years ago, in the following words:—* Whereas 
we hold that the subject of slavery in these United 
States, is not one proper for the action of the Church, 
but is wholly appropriate to the civil, and not to eccle- 
siastical judicatures: therefore, Resolved, that we 
regard it improper for this Conference to pass upon It 
in any way; and regret that it has ever been intro- 
duced in any form, intoany of the judicetures of the 
Church.” 

This is certainly ambiguous, and the Editor of the 
Richmond Christian Advocate has the franknesss to 
hint so himself. In quoting the above and other pas- 
sages, he says :— 

We copy the following extracts from the editorial 

of Dr. Wightman, in reply to Dr. Bond, which will 
give our readers all the information in our possession, 
relating to the transaction in Charleston. We regret 
that the Doctor felt restrained from going into detail 
of the facts in the case, and the more so, as we are 
so frequently plied with interrogatories in reference 
to the matter, which we are not able satisfactorily to 
answer. 
. The last clause in the Resolution of the South Car- 
olina Conference is quite significant, and intimates the 
fate that awaits the section of the Discipline on slav- 
ery. r 


Fatser Matnew has been called to Rome, and 


| 
| 








will not visit this country till September. 


saved in heaven, as well as on account of revivals, 
which are only the seed-times. 





The Puirapetpuia ConreERENCE DevecatTEs are J. 
P. Durbin, J. Scott, D. Daily, J. F. Hazard, John Ken- 
neday, Robert Gerry, and J. A. Massey. J. Castle 
and Wim. Barnes are reserved delegates. 





Dr. Lee, editor of the Richmond Advocate, is in 


Philadelphia, superintending the publication of his 


|“ Life and Times of Jesse Lee.” 
mostly occupied with the Calvinistic controversy ; there | 


seems to be a simultaneous attempt through the land | 





We have received the Baccalaureate Address of 


President Thompson, delivered before the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, August 4th, 1847. It is emi- 
nently practical and wise in its counsels, and contains 
many passages of fine eloquence. 





The New York Commercial says that the Rev. J. 
B. Benham, whose sickness in Philadelphia we men- 
tion elsewhere, has passed through the severity of 
the attack, and is gradually recovering. 





SacraMENTAL Wine.—Gilbert & Co., corner of 
Bromfield and Tremont Sts., have sent us a specimen 
of the Wine advertised in our columns. It is com- 
mended by Rev. Messrs. Kirk, Aiken, Stowe, Jenkins 
and Prof. Wood. So far as we can judge it is the 
pure juice of the grape; it has the vinous taste, 
and is quite different from those preparations which 
under the pretension of pure wine, seem to be but 
dilutions of Molasses. 





The Missionary Apvocarte, edited by our Mis- 
sionary Secretary, Dr. Pitman, has had an average 
circulation of 20,000 forthe last four years. 





A New Boox.—The New York correspondent 0. 
the Northern Christian Advocate says that the Rev. 
Adam Miller, of New York city, has procured from 
several of our German missionaries a relation, written 
by themselves, of their religious experience, and call 
to, and labors in the ministry, which he js now pre- 
paring to publish, under the title of, Experience of 
German Methodist Preachers. A sermon by Bishop 
Hamline, on the subject of the German mission, is 
prefixed to the work. 





WELL pone, Provincetown !—Our brethren 1n 
Provincetown report $343.50 raised the past year for 
Missions. This will probably exceed the amount 
raised in any other Methodist society in New Eng- 
land the last year. 


——— 


Honor to Kestucxy.—By 2 letter from Lexing- 
ton, Ky., says the New York Tribune, we learn - 
a verdict has just been rendered in the State Circul 
Court, sitting at that place, of $2,500 and costs, is 
favor of Cassius M. Clay, against some of those who 
combined to take down and send off the printing of- 
fice of his True American, in 1845. This is, proba- 
bly, the death-blow of mob-law in Kentucky. 

Hon. Edward Everett delivered his Eulogy 0” = 
character of John Quincey Adams, in Faneuil Ha!’ 
on Saturday last. 

———— 
LITERARY NOTICES. ; 

No. 205 of the Living Age has a good ant ad 
cles, the principal of which is on English —_ + 2 
der James I., from the British Quarterly Review: 
Littell & Co. 165 Tremont street. | 

No. 5 of the Daguerreotype contains seven _ 
besides a mass of collectanea and literary ——. . 
Tappan, Whittemore & Dennett, 114 Washington ' 
ReExici0vus Asrcpotes—No. ® 
of this work has been received. A more gee 
compilation of religious anecdotes 1s not to be 
in our language. Redding & Co., Boston. 

No. 4 of Cormenin’s History of the Popes, has 
been received by F & Co., Boston. 
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LETTER FROM VIRGINIA. 
Jolston Conference—Geographical Position—Preachers—Slavery, 

&e., &C- 

Emory anp Henry Couzece, Va., . 
March 28, 1848. 

Br. Stevens:—The numerous readers of the Her- 
ald, among whom are many old friends and compan- 
jons of by-gone days, would like, perhaps, by way of | 
variety, to hear something occasionally from these far 
dist vt parts. With your permission, I purpose now 
to fulfill the promise of correspondence made to you 
years ago, but which, for reasons not necessary to | 
mention here, has hitherto been badly kept. The | 
yoices of your correspondents, from different points of 
the North and the great West, which reach me week- 
ly in the columns of the Herald, reporting the pro- 
seoss of the cause of God and Christian education, in 
* different departments of the great work committed 
to them, never fail to wake upa lively interest, mingled 
with sentiments of heartfelt gratitude. The South, 
also, though oppressed with burdens and checked by 


liar to itself, can send up its reports 
In many parts, the 





drawbacks, pecu 
full of encouragement and hope. | 
work of God has been most graciously revived, and | 
in all the Conferences, I believe, during the year past, 
a considerable increase of numbers has been reported. 
At our Conference, which held its session im Jones- 
borough, Tenn., in October last, the returns of the 
preachers showed a gain of more than 400, and this, 





| 


est eloquence, I have never heard surpassed, and 
men in whose hands no interests of the Church would 
suffer. 

This region of country has been the theatre and 


focus of that violent Calvinistic controversy for two 


years past, whose echoes have reached even to you. 
Of this I intended to give some account in this letter, 
but as my sheet is full, I reserve it for another. 

C. Couns. 





THE CHURCHES. 


Saccarappa, Me.—Rev. C. F. Allen writes, April 
10: The Lord is pouring out his Spirit in this place, con- 
verting sinners, and reclaiming wanderers, We have 
been having a series of evening meetings for three 
weeks, and the means employed have been prospered 
of Heaven ; between thirty and forty have come for- 
ward to the altar for prayers, and several are already 
rejoicing in hope, and others are praising God for his 
reclaiming mercy. 

We trust this is but the commencement of better 
days. 

W oopstocx.—Rev. B. M. Walker writes, April 6: 
‘As I have closed my labors in Woodstock, I wish 
to say to the friends of Zion, God has been with us 
in power and great glory the past year. I never en- 


| joyed so much prosperity in a year in my life, and the 


revival spirit has been in all our meetings from first 


|to last. My labors have principally been confined to 
| North Woodstock the last year. 
‘or six have experienced the blessing of perfect love, 


The result is, five 


notwithstanding the exciting Calvinistic controversy over thirty have been converted, twenty-seven have 
which has been raging here with so much violence, | been received on trial, seven in full, and eight by 


the waves of which have rolled over the Alleghanies, 
and sent their distant murmurs even to the shores of 
New England. | 
The Holston Conference occupies an isolated geo- | 
hical position, shut up between the Alleghany | 
mountains on the East, and the Cumberland on the | 
\Vest, having for its Northern boundary, New River, | 
in Virginia, (which divides it from the Baltimore Con- 
and for its Southern, the State lines of Geor- 
ria and Alabama. It accordingly embraces all East | 
ny nnessee, the Western range of counties in North | 
Carolina, and twelve counties in South Western Vir- | 
ginia, having a territory about three hundred miles in | 
length, from North-East to South-West, and 150 miles 
in breadth. This is an elevated, mountainous region, 
not much like the mountain portions of New England, 
bold and irregular, but presenting for the most part 
great unity of aspect. The great plateau between | 
the Alleghanies on the East, and the Cumberland 
mountains on the West, is divided by parallel ranges 
into numerous valleys, varying from one to thirty 
dth, and these valleys, sub-divided by nu- 
rous inferior ridges, giving to the face of the 


ference, 
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Pa 


e it is not mountainous, an exceedingly | 
With few advantages for 
The 


mountain sides possess, almost universal- 


appearance, 
commerce, it possesses many for agriculture. 


valleys and 


ep, rich soil, free from rocks, and admirably 





» the growth of the grasses, Indian corn, and 


mail grains, 


The elevation gives a cool, sa- | 
imate—too cool for the growth of cotton or 
but delightful for health, and all industrial | 
wursuits. Landscape beauties meet the eye at every 
turn, and, in the spring especially, the forests are | 
covered with a profusion of flowers never seen in the 
the North. 


nths of summer, this country is greatly resorted to | 


woods of In the hot and unhealthy | 
by the wealthy classes from the low lands, to enjoy | 
the benefit of its mountain air and its numerous min- 
eral Springs. 

Compared with the dense population of New Eng- 
\and, this country seems thinly settled ; but compared 
with the other agricultural parts of the South, it} 
scarcely falls behind any of them. ‘l'here are but} 
re, Not one man in forty is a slave-| 


id the public sentiment, I believe, is strong- | 
| 


ew slaves he 


ier, a 


ly against the system; not, perhaps, so much on ec- 
count of its moral and religious aspects, as from the 
conviction that slave labor is unprofitable in all the 
districts which do not produce the great staples—cot- | 
ton, tobacco, sugar, &c. The notion, so prevalent at | 
e North, that slavery cannot be discussed at the | 
South without personal hazard, is not true of these 
intain regions, and [ think not true any where.— 
During a residence of ten years in Virginia, I have 
oiten heard its merits canvassed, not only in its eco- 
nomieal, but in its moral and religious bearings. Slave- | 
holders themselves are not unfrequently heard to de- | 
nounce it as a system of unmitigated mischiefs, not | 


only to themselves, but to the State ; corrupting socie- | 
ty 





| 


, paralysing industry and enterprise, dishonoring 


o 





labor, which is the great source of public prosperity, 
and rendering abortive all state efforts toward estab- | 
lishing efficient public schools. These are truths | 
which are open and palpable to every candid mind. 
But the great problem is, “What shall we do?” 
Until this can be solved in a manner satisfactory 
to the masses, no great public movement on the sub- 
ject need be expected. To change the public senti- 
nent of a great State, especially when that sentiment 
has rested upon law for two hundred years, and ava- 
rice and self-interest have sent their roots in a thous- 
and ramifications through and through its deep foun- 
dations, is not the word of aday. It calls the sub- 
lime faith in the power and final triumph of truth and 
righteousness.* 

The principal religious denominations here, are the 
Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians. The nu- 
ierous minor sects which are found at the North, and 
especially in New England, have found but little foot- 

oldas yet. The Methodists and Baptists are the 
humerous, and about equal in numbers. The 
membership of the Methodist Church exceeds 40,000. 
The number of preachers in the Holston Conference 
's, | believe, about 86. The circuits, consequently, 
tre very large, and the labors and exposure of the 
Preachers, especially in the winter season, very se- 
‘ere, Often crossing bleak mountains, and fording 
‘te swollen and rocky rivers, (bridges are a conven- 
‘ence and luxury which these hardy mountaineers 
‘ave learned to dispense with almost entirely,) by day 
Preaching in open and half warmed houses, and by 
“ght, sheltered sometimes in the mansions of the 
‘ich, but far oftener in the humble cabins of the poor; 
aay, chilled by the hyperborean blasts, fresh from 
the icebergs of the North, and to-morrow, melted by 
ae genial breezes of the South 5 they never- 
. “ ear it all with true Christian devotion, and, like 
= ~ » count not their lives dear unto them, so that 
re “d perform the great work to which God has 
aia = In no Conference of Methodist preach- 
fl deve ever seen more piety, more zeal, and cheer- 
eth on their one great work of calling sin- 
mare ntance, more of the Spirit of sacrifice, or 
liom a wom = of itinerant Wesleyan Meth- 
abilities, the Holston ‘Codie a m2 ae 
Mince |! e will bear an honor- 
lales parison with any of our Conferences. Other 
sides = from the advantage of superior local po- 
i ¥ = perhaps, brought more directly into the 
a ta ~ — and thus acquire a leading influ- 
dnteaa - Be. Re me and equal devotion to the 
Uvity of mind, pe eititaacmates oa sin 
Countries, al st anal ra i. uct o mountain 
ih se eeu akon grid, and this characteristic 
It has been wie 
able Hie my privil 
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ege to hear many of our most 
older Conferences, both north 
bound to say, that we have 
power of argument, and earn- 
means of reachin * masses ;”” 
nel oe cme but powerfully for the — 0a ite 
800) 
ma bbe inmotion, wrongly it may be at frst, but right- 


*The 
it pulpit is the eteat 


tration here, as anywhere else, |! 


letter. To God be all the glory. 


CONFERENCE MISSIONARY REPORT. 


BOSTON DISTRICT. 





N. E. 


Cash rec’d from Lynn, Wood End, $18 59 
** Lynn Common, 82 18 
“« Lynn, South Street, 64 00 


Roxbury, 9 00 


* South Boston, 76 75 
“ Chelsea, Montbly Concert collections, 49.05, Fe- 

male Miss. Society, for China Mission, 146.85, 195 90 
* Cambridge, Ebenezer Station, 12 50 
se «“ Harvard St., ($20 to constitute Rev. I. 

J. P. Collyer life member of Parent Society,) 34:17 
“ Marblehead, 14 00 
** Watertown, 7 
“ Topsfield, 8 27 
* North Malden, 19 00 
“ Waltham, 23 00 
** Dorchester, 13.07, Juvenile Miss. Society, 4.33, 17 40 
« Ipswich, 26.00, S. School Collections, 41.15, (349 

of which to constitute Geo. W. Ellis and Mrs. 

Jane Thayer life members Parent Society,) 67 15 
“* Saugus, 19 30 
© Walpole, Albert Ellis, 10 00 
«© Newton Upper Falls, 17.15, Sabbath School Mis- 

sionary collection, 5.94, 23 09 


“ 
“ 


Newbury, A 3 
Newburyport, 44.00, Sabbath School Missionary 





collection, 20.00, 64 00 
* Malden Centre, 45.43, Mrs. Elizabeth Cox, 26.09, 
360 of which is to constitute Mrs. E. Cox, Mrs. 
i Haven, and Miss Mary D. Herring, life mem- 
bers of Parent Society,) 71 43 
* Charlestown, 2d Church, 8 62 
842 26 


Cash received and pledged, and to be forwarded 
through the Boston Young Men’s Meth- 
odist Foreign Missionary Society : 


Boston, Bromfield Street, 309 00 
ad Russell street, 120 00 
“ Richmond street, 112 00 
“ North Bennet Street, 100 00 
“ Canton Street, 20 00 


“ 


Church Street, 950 00———902 09 





1744 26 
WORCESTER DISTRICT. 

Cash rec’d from Lunenburg, 6 00 
* Winchendon, 10 09 
* Dudley, 7 00 
“ Webster, (to constitute Rev. C. S. Macreading, 

Rev. Joseph Ireson, and Rev. Erastus Spaulding, 
life memb -rs Parent Socicty,) 60 09 
* Princeton, 17 2% 
“ Natick, 789 
* Brookfield, 200 
“« Fitchburg, 615 
* Lowell, St. Panis’, 70 52 
“ “ Worth:n Street, 146 22 

« Saxunville, 14.00, Miss J. E. Kimball’s missionary 
box, 1.09, 15 09 
Marlboro’ 309 
* Spencer, 5 05 
** Southbridge, 315 25 
“ Milford, 209 
“ Barre, 50) 
«© Hnbbardston, 20 00 
“ Hollieton, 15 93 
« Oxford, 5.99, Rev. B. Paine, 5.00, 1) 00 
« A-bburnham, 72 
« Onkham, 5) 
* Farnumsville, 40) 
450 98 

SPRINGFIELD DISTRICT. 

Cash ree’d from South Wilbraham, 2 25 
* Charlemont, 8 22 
“ Three Rivers, ($20 to constitute Rev. D. E. Cha- 

pin life member of Parent Society,) 3977 
“« Cabotvill:, 25 9) 
* Cummington, 15 00 
“ Westfield, 35 00 
“ Ware Village, 1 87 
“ Blandford, 10 90 
* Jenksville, 18) 
“« Thorndike, 85) 
“* Ludlow, 400 
“« Wales, 400 
* Col rain, 381 
* Southampton, 2) 50 
“ Greenfield, 445 
“ Chesterfield, 10 57 
“ North Blandford, 200 
« Pelham, 775 
** South Orange, Mrs. Cobb, 250 


Springfi Id, Pincheon street, 0.59, Abigail Bad- 
fish, 19.90, Wm. Rice, (to constitute Edward H. 








Rice life member Parent Society,) 20.00, 30 59 
« Enfield and Greenwich, 5 28 
“ Wilbraham, 46 59 
Previously furwarded from Colerain, 6 00 
282 34 

RECAPITULATION, 
Raised on Boston District, 1744 %6 
es Worcester do. 456 98 
ss Springfield do. 287 34 
Preachers’ annual subscriptions, 76 00 
Collections and pledges at Anniversary, 95 04 
2659 62 


&. Cusnine, Treasurer. 





Religions Summary. 


Ore eer ae 


Sanpwicn Istayps.—From the last accounts received at 
the Mission Rooms from these Islanda, it appears the natives 
are engaging with increased energy, in building school-houses 
and meeting-houses, and raising funds for the support of teach- 
ers—religious and school teachers—and actually contributing 
money to aid in sending the blessings of Christianity to more 
destitute parts of the world. 

On the Island of Molokai, the native Christians, during the 
past year, have raised between eight and nine hundred dollars 
for these benevolent purposes, besides erecting three new meet- 
ing-houses on their Island. At Waimea, Island of Hawaii, 
Mr. Lyons reports as under his charge, sixteen churches, con- 
taining abont 2000 members ; twenty-one common schcools, with 
about 1000 pupils, and the greater part of the children in Sab- 
bath School. 


A Sien or THE Times.—It is said that no small number 
of the Jesuit priests, who bave been shipped from Europe to 
supply the great West, are ready for a return, in consequence, 
as they allege, of the impossibility of conforming themselves to 
the customs of western life. It is certainly easier to sun one’s 
self in idleness under a fair Italian sky, ‘than “to rough it’’ 
among the wilds of America.—Preshyterian. 


AnotHer Secession.—A letter from Malta states, that 
several Roman Catholic priests had renounced their allegiance 
to the Pope, and formed the nucleus of a new Church, to be 
called the Italian Church. How prolific of sects has the Ro- 
man Catholic Church been of late ! showing, as Mr. Brownson 
would say mutatie matandis that it is not the true Church. 


Tue Baptist Dexomination tx THE U. S.—The Bap- 
tt Almanac and Annual Register for 1848 gives the fullowing 
grand total of Baptist organizations, ministers, members, &c., 
in the United States :—Ministerial associations, 564 ; churches. 
9,888 ; ordained ministers, 5,657 ; licensed preachers, 1,199 ; 
the whole number of church members. 731,906; the number 
of baptisms during one year, 35,509. In the entire world, 
there are said to be 13,804 Baptist Churches ; 8,469 ordained 
ministers ; and 1,031,836 church members ; and the number of 
baptiams in one year is set down at 57,605. Hence it appears 
that more than half of all the Baptist Churches, ministers and 
members in the world, are to be found in the United States, 


Rev. J. B. Benham, 


African mission, haa. we 


who has recently returned from the 
I anderstand, been laying sick for the 
last few days in this city, ». B. went to Aicsen in 1845 as 
Superintendent of the M. E. Mission, he present attack is one 
et poetic on he has heen , 
quence A unhealthiness of that , 
most careful attendance at the he 
here, by two skilful 7 hg 


t physicians, vel " 
attention on the part of the family with ae he in ing. 
Weare pleased to learn that the prospect fur his ' ve 


ery is favorable.—Phil. Repos. 








raTH OF Rev. Dante PaRrrisH.—We learn from the 
N » (N.J.) papers, that the Rev. Daniel Parrish, P. 
Eller’ of the Newark District, N. J. Couference, has died in 





the 49th year of his age, and the 29th of his ministry.. 





Science and the Arts. 


ww 





Errect or Water on Leap Cisterns, Pires, &c. 
—Perhaps one of the most remarkable of those conclusions to 
which recent chemical authorities have come is thie, that the 
purest of all water, even were it distilled, is the most likely to 
act on lead, and thus become contaminated with poisonous mat- 
ter. This fact affords a remarkable inetance of the power of 
distilled water, in even a close cistern, to corrode lead, while 
no such power was possessed by the same water undistilled, and 
even containing carbonic acid, if any veally did also exist in the 
water distilled from it, or at all events impregnated with what 
Christison has found to be preservatives against corrosion, when 
allowed to act slowly and quietly—viz, neutral salts, such as 
sulphates of lime or magnesia.—The Builder. 


To Preserve Water in Sea Casks AND CISTERNS. 
It is said that water may be preserved quite pure, either in 
long voyages, or in cisterns, by the addition of about 3 Ibs. of 
black oxide of magnesia powdered ; stir it well together, and 
the water will lose any bad taste it may have acquired, and will 
keep for an indefinite length of time. 


Ksitting Stockines By SteaM.—A number of influ- 
ential inhabitants of Ipswich, England, have introduced into that 
town an important branch of industry. likely to give employment | 
toa large number of persons. 
now at work in knitting stockings by steam. 


In Carr-street, machines are 
The work is done 
with beautiful accuracy. One young person can attend to three 
machines, and each machine will knit one stocking in three 
hours. 


TRAVELLER’s Door FasteENER.—Among the various in- 
ventions which have lately been patented in England, is one 
terined atraveller’s door fastener, which is composed of two 
small metal plates formed into a wedge by the insertion of a 
piece of wood between them, while the underplate is fitted with 
two small spikes that catch the floor. The sharp end of the 
fastener is thrust under the door, and is more firmly fixed by every 
attempt to enter the room, while a cord carried to the bedside 
enables a person lying in bed to withdraw the wedge, and thus 
admit a visitor. 


Raitway Avarm.—Captain Fitzmaurice, of shies 
in England hag invented a very simple and effective railway | 
alarm. It consists of an alarm bell placed on the tender. This bill 
is kept silent by a piece of leather, on which it is pressed by an 
iron pin. This pin may be pulled out by drawing a string ; and, 
when released by this means, the bell by a strong spring, is vio- 
lently rung. The string passes loosely along the under edge 






























form of Government. jections being made, the yeas and 
nays were called for, and decided in the affirmative. 

ir. Ashmun of Massachusetts, addressed the House, and 
gave hia reasons for having offered an amendment to Mr. Cum- 
mings’ (of Ohio) resolutions, which, he said, was because they 
were sprung upon the House. He considered that the latter, 
rom the Senate, were entitled to more consideration. 

The previous question was then called for and sustained, when 
the yeas and nays were ordered on the passage of the joint 
resolutions as they came from the Senate ; which resulted in the 
affirmative. 

Senatr, Tuesday, April 31.—Mr. Reverdy Johnson pre- 
sented! the petition of John 8 Skinner, for an appropriation for 
the establishment of an Institution of instruction in Mineralogy, 
Engineering, Road making, and Agriculure. Mr Johnson ad- 
dressed the Senate in favor of the object of the petition. It 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture, and ordered to 
be printed. 

ouse. Mr. Palfrey moved a reconsideration of the vote 
expressing sympathy for France. Mr. Bailey addressed the 
House respecting the relative positions of Massachusetts and 
Virginia. 

Sexatr. Wednesday, April 12.—The order of the day, 
the California Claims Bifl, was taken up, and Mr. Dayton ad- 
dressed the Senate. He epoke chiefly in reply to Mr. Web- 
ster’s speech against the treaty. 

House. A warm debate took place between Messrs. Palfrey, 
Ashmun, Pendleton and Bayley, on the subject of the rejection 
hy the Senate of Virginia, of the resolutions of respect to the 
memory of John Quiucy Adams. 

House, Thursday, April 18.—Mr. Hudson introduced the 
Hon. Horace Mann, who was qualified and took his seat. 

The New York contested election case was taken up. 

A call of the House was moved, and soon after that body ad- 
journed. 

Senate, Mr. Downes of Lonisiana offered a resolutioa call- 
ing on the Secretary of State for information in regard to the 
quantity of sugar imported from July to April. 

Mr. Dix moved to take up the bill relating to repealing the 
Pilot Laws. He spoke at some length in its favor. 
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of the roofs of the carriages on the outside ; and, as it i¢ not Alen se : - Pays to i "7 4 
required to be kept tight, no more is necessary than to haul in Allen, C. H. 3 00 Apri \ 49 
» ° } . ‘ 00 ‘ F ’ 
the slack from any part of the train, and release the pin when Atwood, Warren 2 00 ‘ “ Jan. 1 8 
is given. Adams, Orrison ) ov. 
ease ’ Adams, Z. L. 200 « Jan 1, °49 
ETHER anv CHLoROFORM.—Dr. Perkins, of Newburyport, ‘Andrews, A. H. 20 «© Feb. 1,49 
, “4 2 “ ; 2 
in a note addrersed to the Newburyport Herald, makes the fol- yo agg 2 2 a aly fe 4 
lowing remarks in relation to Ether and Chloroform :— Alger, Joseph 40 « March 1, 48 
Anthony, Charles 4 00 te uly 1, °48 
«* The occurrance of fatal consequences to several individuals, Athern, Joseph 200 « Jan. 1, °49 
who have inhaled the chloroform for its anesthetic effects, has Arnold, N. Jr. Q 00 . March 15, 49 
led to anexamination into the action of those agents upon some Anthony, a. E. 2 25 re ug. 1, - 
of the inferior animals for the purpose of ascertaining the mode Burt, W. 8. 4 00 Jan. 1, °49 
‘ ine all tha atl in laieitn' femiee. eek tee Brooks, H. T. 4 ii Jan. 1 749 
and intensity o the acting upon the human trame. t Bates, Urban 2 00 “ Jan. 1, 49 
experiments instituted, it appears that both these agents mate- Beals. M. E. 200 « Jan. 1, °49 
rially modify the circulation in the capillary system, the Bliss, Elijah 200 « Jan. 1, 49 
circulation remaining uninterrupted, or becoming tocpid or Bartlett, Joseph 200 “ Bye 1, 49 
suspended even, in proportion to the activity, dose, and con- coma : o = anete = 
tinuance of their action—the chloroform being much the Babson, Mrs. E.G 37 in full 
more powerful agent. To this torpor of the circulation in the Bemis,C. A. 200 « Oct. 3), 47 
capillaries we are probably indebted for the insensibility, pro- Bennett, Jeremiah 200 « Sept. 14,44 
portional to the stagnation induced ; and this latter, so com- Blackwell, Thomas § ia 9 yh 
, . > sur in the pat majority of Barber, C. C. i) eb. 15, ’49 
pletely om ler the — - the ages oe ee ner Bark, Bilas +o a July 1°48 
ae ee ae my | Barrows, Edwin 33 = Feb. 15, °48 
that which has terminated in convalsions and death from cerebral Brown, M. A. 32 in full. 
or pulmonary congestion.” Baldwin, Harriet 20 « Jan. 1, °49 
Bradley, Henry 200 bad Jan. 1, 49 
——[V—[—=—_———_——_——__ Bradley, Capt. Thomas 5 09 we April 1, °48 
Ps jowers, Geo. 2 00 o Feb. 15, 748 
| bd t | Brown, A. B. 1 00 in full. 
0 1 1 ( a ° Babcock, M. B. 2 00 “ June 1, °48 
Rurlingham, Benj. 200 “ April 1, °49 
i i tilts hin Re tt ti Benson, Jozeph so June 1, *48 
_ Bradford, John 200 “ Jan. 1, °49 
Major S. Borland has been appointed Senator from the State Bosworth, RP. 2 0 « April 1 “49 
- . > oe "y CoS , si ’ Py * trewer, ce 09 “ an. 4 
of Arkansas, to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr aie ig 5 ca Ape a 
Sevier. | Prightman, Jeremiah 05) “ in full 
, . Rassett, Catherine 25) « Feb 25, 48 
The Whig members of the New York Legislature, in caucus, Baylies, Fr dorick 200 « Jan. 1, °49 
Ire ‘ , ’ 
passed the following resolution, by an unanimous vote: energy ME 4 = pe yc , i 
: * 1, 
Resolved, That in electing Delegates to the National Conven- | Buck} y, ©. B. 20 « Jan. 1, 749 
tion, we feel it a right and duty to express it as our opinion that Bidwell, W. G. | a July |, ho 
Henry Clay is the first choice of the Whigs of the State a) Cram, Charlotte 2 > —_ 1, — 
New York, and that they can give and will give to bin or any | a a ; aa i, 4 
other reliable Whig who may he nominate! by that Convention Chart r Nathan 100 July 1 48 
for the Presilency, the thirty-six electoral votes of the State. | Cory. 5B 20 « March 15, ’49 
' Ls 2 00 ” Aug |, #8 
hi idate, has | lected to C s|  Comnne’ Theodore 20) « Feb 15, °49 
Mann, the Whig candidate, has heen elected to Congress in| Cas-, PP 200 « Jan. 1, 749 
Mr. Adams’ district, by one thousand nine hundred plurality.— Cock, WP - 295 «& Jan. 1, °49 
7 : Caxe, George 20) “ Dec. 1, °48 
The vote stood as follows: Capes ~ ‘7-3 Apri 1° 48 
Mann, Whig, 4,254 Cobb, AE 200 « Jan. 1, 749 
. a “sé bd 
Whittaker, Democrat, 2,290 | a “4 owe A 10 ‘ _— 1, 4 
Liberty amd scattering, 1,065 Choffee, | hoster 20) ¢$ May 14, *49 
. | Cull-ns, << t 2 00 * Jan. 1, °49 
. . = * — | ‘uongdun, 5 ” “ Day 
The Whigs of Connecticut have chosen their Governor by a the tee ; po r pm 147 
majority of more than 2,200. Calking, E M 20 « Apr. 1, °48 
; b F _ Chapman, G P 2 00 “ Jan. 1, °49 
RueoF. Istaxp.—The plurality of Mr. Harris, Whig, over Child, s:areus 20 “ Apr.l 1, °48 
Sackett, Dem., for Governor, is 2147; and all his) majority Crandall, C C 20> « April 1, ‘49 
over all 1719. The new Legislature, according to the Provi- Corey; 1B oe) May 23, 48 
d Juurnal, stands as full . Cross, MA 20) 66 Aug 1, 48 
ence Journal, stands as follows: Chapman, John 1 00 in full. 
Whig. Dem. Whig maj. Chandi * Mary : wo aon + 49 
F 4 Colvin, William i) vis an 1, °49 
—— > S 15 Collin :, Welcome 2 00 te Dec. 18, 48 
en ie Clark, Keturah lw ¢ July 1, °48 
G0 mn Dull.ber, Samugl 60> « Feb 15 *48 
60 40 20 Davis, Eben 20 Jan 4, 49 
Dearborn, Miss Judith 2a April 1, 49 
ee ae —% — Dodd, Jcbn 1 00 * in full 
° Day, Elias 30 « Jan 1, 749 
General Intelliqence Dim'ck, Ephraim a0) « Jan 1, °49 
2 » Dimmick, Abner 200 « Oct. J, °48 
ea peonnnninnaias Dimmick, Loring 200 « April 15, 748 
Devall, Stephen 200 « April 1, °49 
A Proposition To THE Stave Statrs.—The North- Davis, D B 2 o as sea 
ampton Courier proposes that the territory newly acquired Day, Charlotte 4 in full 
from Mexico, he given to the colored population of our country ee — ; S = A 2 = 
for their exclusive occupation, under the protection of the Da pen ht a ea 
F P aggett, William 2 00 Nov 12, 748 
United States. Such a measure would give slaveholders an op- Daggett, Leander 200 « Feb 1, 48 
portunity to emancipate their slaves, and the standing objection Dunlap, Edwin a |« April 1, ’49 
to their liberation, that the two races, white and colored, can- Dexter, Jesse 2 00 = ec 1, 48 
not dwell safely together, if both are free, would be removed. eee renee 2 4 ea 
am, J0: 
, 2 “ 5) 
The Chicago Democrat states that not more than three thous- poses a : 4 “ i ? a: 
and yards of work, embankment, stone work, &c., remain to Eddy, Arnold 20 « April 15, °49 
inoi ¢ 4 i Easton, Hannah 200 “ June 10, °49 
be completed of the Illinois canal. ‘The steam tug to bring the Edgerton, rs DG 40 July 12°48 
boats from the mouth of the canal to the city has been contracted Edwards, V N 29 « Feb 22, 748 
for, to be launched on the Ist of April. ne eee : = os — , p 
ar, mas ’ 
‘ © “ 9 
A great freshet has occurred in the Tennessee river, and Fae! Alanson 2s “ Fs ? M4 
much damage has been done by the flood. Elsworth, Josiah aa * Jan 1, ’49 
7 Fowler, J C 2 00 bat Nov 25, ’48 
The Bee states that a dog having all the symptoms of hy- Freeman, Josiah 200 Nov 13, 48 
° P ° . ° 6 09 as Jan 1, ’48 
drophobia, was killed in High street, last week, by police officer a —— * 900 « March 15° 48 
Whiting. Finely, Samuel 20 July 15, °48 
Fuller. Joel 20 July 15, 748 
- The Ten Hour bill,as it came from the Senate, passed the Fenner, W A ae Jan 1, 748 
. Fisher J E 4 00 * April 1, ’49 
House of Assembly in Pennsylvania, on Monday week, by an Fillmore. J L 200 « April 1, °49 
y i jority. Fish, EE 2 00 i April 1, 749 
eperptataieg enpeity Farnham, George 300 * Jan 1, *49 
' a Fox Waitt 2 00 = June 25, 749 
Four prisoners recently escaped from the jail at Machias, Me. Fitch, Capt W 200 «* April 1, ’49 
i that the t b rson on the Garland, FS s-  * Jan 1, °49 
It is snpposed , at they Pie let re! Arar pe Guves Sennd © 2 00 * ~ 49 
outside. Imprisonment for crime is fast becoming t merest Guilford Betsey 2 00 “ Jan 1, 749 
farce in this country. Gallucia, Allerson 10 « July 1, 748 
Greenough, Charles 2 00 = Jan 1, °47 
ine “ ¢ ’ 
A gilded chair, covered with velvet, and the letters “ L. P.”” a ke : = * ee = 
(Louis Phillippe) on the back, surmounted by a golden crown, Gardner, F E si. * Jan 1, °49 
. : r , Green T R 2 00 = April 1, °49 
constituted the Throne of France, which the people destroyed Gifford Benjamin 10 « Oct. 1,48 
in front of the palace on the 24th of February. Gostinee jk aey 4 S = = 1, = 
vorham Josia anil, 
We understand, says the Bath Tribune, that Dr. Coolidge is Horn James 26: * Jan 14, °49 
x » me. ae Horn Hannah 2 00 = Feb 1, °49 
very sick in the prison. He remains in one of the, best cells, Herrick Jeremiah 200 =«« Jan 1) 749 
preferring to remain there rather than go the hospital, poate Benjamin : = a ro ', = 
ood John an |, 
5 ‘ Hoyt CS 33 in full 
The New York Journal of Commerce now says its estimate Haynes Benjamin 40 Feb, °48 
of the amount of J. J. Astor’s estate, was erroneous. Instead Harris Sarah 20 « April J, °49 
of 35 to 40 millions, it will prove to be less than 20 millions. ——_ : 4 pe - , r 
Still, it is the largest estate that was ever owned in this Hull John 20 “« Sept. 2 , 48 
country Hanks GR 20 * June 14, °48 
x Huling Austin 200 “ Oct 1, 43 
: Haywood Sullivan 20 « Sept 5, 747 
Upwards of 200,000 bushels of corn have arrived at this Herrick Benjamin 56 Pein fal 
port within one week. Hyde John s D4 a } -. Me —- 
Hill Darius 20 * April '5, °48 
Hubbard 8 M 200 « Jan ,°47 
C -@ | a Send H 2 is : in fall 
i oll-y William an |, 49 
o1grtessiona ‘id Hoylz Moses 20 « Jun. “ 48 
Hubby Charles 200 « Dec 5,43 
- ne ~~ Waldo . = _ 5 %, ms 
RmpaY, April 7. andy + . an |, . 
Sexate.—The bill for relieving the Judges of the United} — fge W'P + Sap 
States Supreme Court from Cireuit Court a for one year, ee a? 
, _ curt ; Ireson B W 100 Oct. 1, 48 
wae taken up, and it was under consi:leration when the despatch Irwin Johe 200 « Jan 1, 49 
closed, ‘ “ 5,? 
The Hous. went into Committee of the Whole, and after ery Bee AJ “ 4 A re = 
some time spent in consideration on private bills, the cominittee Jennings J B 3% “ Dec |, °48 
rose, and the House adjourned. Jillson 8 A 20 « Sept |, 48 
— 4 = “ a a a 
Senate, Monday, April 10. acubs Ithiel 7 an, 
Mr. Hale, of H., presented sundry abolition petitions, which ae . ro a Pa I, p 
were on motion, laid on the table. The same gentleman aleo pre- Jennings James 200 « Jan 1, °53 
sented a memorial namerously signed, praying Congress to Jernegan William 20 « Feb 20, °49 
legislate in favor of the doctrines of the Wilmot Proviso, Kern ML so « Jan |, 48 
which he moved be referred to the Commitee on Foreign Rela. Kinsley W L 20 “ July 1, 49 
tions, which he advocated by some remarks, He ale presented Kelley Levi 200 “ April 1, 49 
_a memoria in favor of the United States prohibiting the ex-| Kelly Abby | a Ae 
tablishment of a monarchy and slavery on this continent, which Kellogg Ichabod 400 «° rp 4 1, 49 
an Sonam s Foreign pag ada Kingsbury E F 16 in full 
Me. Case, Chairman of t annmittee on Miliary re, Lincoln Ephraim 2 00 “ 1, 48 
moved to take up the bill provi'ling for the settlement uf Cali- Lovell Ezekiel 200 « Feb 1, 49 
fornia claims, which was agreed to. ae lapie x P vs : +4 - e 
Mr. Benton of Missouri ardressed the n Jose; Nov 8, 
ble length, and strenuously advocated the Lact Leonard 20 . 4 > dant, Br 
re 4 Luce Mrs Emeline 200 « Dan 1, °49 
A message was received from the Presi } NG 200 # | 15, °49 
to the Senate (in obedience to x call previousiyman him,) Lyon Mareus 400 Se 1, 48 
the nuinher of tracps sent to Mexico—the number of killed and Leffingwell Andrew 200" 3 9, 49 
wounded, with the number that had died of disease ; which ey 5 bail hm, 8 
was duly received and ordered to be printed. ¢: ' nee ett, t 
The went into Executive session, , Megroth, T H 1000 = 
Hovuss. Mr. Stewart, of Pennsylvanin, eurpend Borie Ww +) S53 rs 
the rules, in order that the Houre might take wp réan- Man-ficld, Irn : 00 he. April 1 
lutions passed by the Senate congratatating the French : hi pam oN 200 * . . Nov 15°48 
ou the success of their late revulutivn, in favor of a Ica ’ 20 * Jan 1°49 
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[More next week.] 





NOTICES. 





ult. 


converts. 


A CARD. 

Our grateful acknowledgements are due our kind friends in 
Stetson, for their generous donation of forty-one dvllars on the 1fth 
Welcome as this was to a needy fam ly, the feel ng that 
prompted it, is beyond all price. The occasion was mide peculiarly 
interesting by the presence of about half a score of happy young 


{t was one of those bright scenes in life, around weich 


memory will love to linger in future years of toil and pilgrimage. 
“* Nay they receive a hundred fuld in tbis Life, and in the world to 
come, life everlisting.” 

Corinna Circuit, Me., April 7, 1848. 


April 20th, at 9 o’clock, A M, 


Seva F. Wernensre. 


Sornta W. 





WETHERBEE. 


PROVIDENCE CONFERENCE SEMINARY. 
The next term of this Institution will begin on Thursday, 


It is desirable that those who de- 


sign to attend during the term, should be pan its comm -nce- 
ment. F 
East Greenwich, March 30th, 1848. 


POST OFFICE ADDRESS. 
Rev. Ziba Loveland, Rockville, Conn. 

Rev. P. Crandall, Roxbury, Mass. 

Isaac T. Goodnow, Colerain, Mass, 


SUPERANNUATED PREACHERS’ ADDRESS, 


The following are the names and Post Office address of Superan- 
nuated Preachers of the Providence Conference. 

Asa Kent, New Bedford, Mass. ; Francis Dane, East Foxborough, 
Mass. ; Hezekiah S. Ram-dell, Thompson, Conn. ; Moses Fifield, 
Centervile, R. I. ; Isaac Stoddard, Nantucket, Mass. 
Monument, Mass. ; Ezekicl W. Stickney, Taunton, 
Husted, Bath, Me.; Chester W. Turner, Chester, Conn. ; Charles 


A. Carter, Harvard, Mass.; Ira M. Bidwell, 


R. Bacnatu 


; Heman Perry, 
Mass. ; John B. 


Norwich Landing, 


Conn.; Lozien Pierce, Peru, Berkshire Co., Mass.; Samuel C. Brown, 
Saccarappa, Me. 


Herald, for a less term of time than Six Monrns. tf. 

4 QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 

New Lonpon Distaict—First Quarter. 

Willimantic, April 22 23* Bolton, May %6 
Tolland, ¥ 27 Wapping, 6 Q7 26% | 
Willinyton, ” 28 SouthGlastenbury, ‘ 30 31* | 
Square Pond, © 29 3)* = Marlboru’, June 1 
Somers, May 1 Hebron, “ 
Ellington, “ 2 Colchester, “ 3 4 
Rockville, sed 3. East Haddam, sd 9 
Ketch Mills, me 4 Haddam Neck, “ 19 11* 
Warehouse Point, “ 5 Nw London, “ 617 18* 
Scitico. “ 6 7* Gales? Ferry, s 24 25% 
West Thompson, « 13 14* $ Voluntown, “« 18 3% 
East Thompson, sad 16 Mystic, July 1 2 
North \\ oodstock,  “ 18 19* Norwich Landing, “. 68 
Daniclsonville, s . 20 Q1* 





TO AGENTS. 
ar We wish our brethren to take no subscriptions for the 








* Place of Quarterly Conf-rence. 
Dear brethren, on the New London Distriet :—Let us go forth to 
the labors of another year entirely converted to God, and exp -cting 
him to give us glorious success, All the official m>mbers are most 


earnestly r que-tedto be present atthe Quarterly Conf:-rence to | 


whi 


ch th-y belong. 


Norwich, April 14, 1848, 


Thursday, May 4th, at | o’clock P. M. 





Benton, 


Srrinecriecp Distaict—First Quarter. 





Jenksville, April 22 93 
; Ludlow, morn., * 93 
So. Belchertown, “ 23 
So. Wilbraham, « 29 3) 
Monson, eve., as 3) 
Wales, May | 
Wilbraham, 3 
i ld, Uni 

{ Spr nefi Id, pale, 1 “ 67,8, 
—— i 
Cabotv Ils. “ 13,1 

ts = Amos Br 7 - ae 

wos Binver x 
Remainder next week. - ; 
Paovivercs Drerarct—Finst Quarter. 

Fal) River, April 22 3 
Bristol, “« 99 3) 
Warren, May | 2 
Tanton, “ 67 
North Dighton, «“ 9 10 
South Soaacvest, “ 2 

4 
pril 3th. Tuomas Eir. 


Remainder next week. 


MEETING OF THE DISTRICT ETEWARDS. 

Will the brethren appointed by the Quarterly Meeting Conf>rence, 
within the bounds of the Provid:nce District, have the kindness to 
hold their meeting in the Methodist Meeting-house at Fall River, 


Tomas Evy, 














. MARRIAGES. 





In South Boston, 9th inat., by Rev. Mr. Alvord;Preston M. 
George, of Attleboro’, tu Darling, of Marlboro’. 
In Chelsea, 3th inst., by Rev. M. -Mr. David W. Lord, 
ya 4 by Res John Clarke. Mr. Nathaniel Bartlett, 
n n, Mare le % 
in Hana 3! by. Rev. ©. Huse, Mr, W: of 
7. O. ‘m. 
Ric to Mise A of Dresden. Reeds, 
At the in . Rev. 8. Holman, Mr. Wa)- 
+ heath Mass., to Miss Eliza Jane Kyes, of War- 


é ’ 














| 


| 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


& G. MARTIN, WHOLESALE anp RE- 
@ TAIL, DEALERS in Woolen, Cotton, Straw and Painted 


Canrets. Also, Rugs, Mats, Transparent Window Shades, and 
Fixtures. No. 8 Hawoven 83 Blackstone Street, BOS- 


Hawoven Staget, near 
ON. 
P. & G. M. my samy with the Painted Carpet Man- 
ufactory at Winthrop, Me., are enabled to furnish this artick very 


cheap. 
April 19. *3m. 


URE JUICE OF THE GRAPE FOR 
THE COMMUNION, We have just received a fresh 
supply of this article. 

occhnene of this wine have been analyzed by Prof. Hayes, and 
pronounced free from brandy or spirit; and we confidently recom- 
mend it to be pure and genuine, and free from all fe:mentation. 

We have received certificates, recommending this wine for sacra- 
mental occasions, from Rev. Drs, Woods and Jenks, and from Rev. 
Messrs. Kirk, Aiken, Stowe, and others. 

We have now the agency for the sale of the “ Petruas,” or “‘ The 
Fruit of the Vine,” which was first imported under in-tructions of 
the Rev. Isaac Bird, fur mady yeas missionary in Syria. It was 
formerly solu by Mr. Abvl Spautding. For sale, wholesale and re- 
tail, by JOHN GILBERT JR. & CO., 

1(5 Tremont, corner Bromficld Street. 
April 19. lamvm. 


‘THE MOST EXTENSIVE RETAIL CAR- 

PET STORE. HENRY PETITES & CO., Corner of 
Washington and Summer Streets, Importers and Manufacturers of 
CARPETINGS— 

Invite the particular attention of the public to the fullowing va- 
ricties of Carpeting, which are either imported direct from Europe, 
or manufactured at their extensive establishment in Roxbury. 

15 pieces Superfine Ingrain Carpetings, made at Roxbury, from 
fine selected Wool, and in the most perman:nt and durable colura. 

3)9 pieces Roxbury Medium Ingrain Carpetings, in very New and 
Beautiful pattern;, suited to all purposes. 

109 pieces Fine Ingrain Carpetings, in good styles, and at a low 

rice, 
. 39 pieces Extra and Medium qualiiy Imperial Three-Ply Carpet- 
ings, manufactured at Roxbury, in the best manner, 

109 pieces of Stair Carp tings, Plain, Double, Twilled, and Dam- 
ask Venitian, of all widths and qualities, made at Roxbury, in the 
latest styles. 

PATENT TAPESTRY BRUSSELLS. 100 pieces of these beauti- 
ful Goods, which are also manufactured at Roxbury, are received 
from the Factory every month. These w.Jl be shown, sipg BY stpz, 
with the best English Tapsstry Carpets, that purchaseramay judge 
of their comparative morits. The price of these Carpets will be 
much lower than the English. 

English Brussclls Carpets, English Tapestry Car, 
Carpets, Royal Wiltons and Axminstora, London Ingrain Carp-ts, 
English Stair Carpets, Extra Wide Druggets, scc., &c-, just import- 
ed and fur sale at low prices. 

We have great advantages in the pursuit of our business. We 
can offer to vur customers every description of CARPETING, or 
ouR OWN MANUFacTuRge, from the most durabl: and plain d-scrip- 
tion, suited to the attic or basem-nt, to the most beatiful Velvet 
Pile Tapestry. We have also a very great variety of styl2s and pat- 
terns, and we are determined to sell eur Carpets at prices so low 
that they cannot but be sati-factory. 

This is the only Warehouse in the city, where Carpets can be 
purchased at retail, directly of the manufacturers. 

Purchasers who may wish to gratify their eutiosity, can reccive 
Tickets of admission to our Factories at Roxbury. 

Special attention given to furnishing Carpets for Churches and 
Public Halls, Hotels, Masonie and Odd Fefuws’ Lodges, &c. 

March 22 eopuw 











ts, Velvet Pile 





ISSOLUTION OF CO-PARTNERSHIP.— 
The co-partnership heretofore existing under the firm of 
MOLINEUX & MESSINGER, hasbeen mutually dissulved. 

Tue Svrscaiwer returns bis thanks to his friends and ctis- 
tomers for th «ir liberal patronage during the last seventeen years 
and would also inform them that he has taken the Btore No. aot 
Washington Street, directly opposite Hayward Place, where he 
hopes still to merit a share of their cu-tom. 

He would now invite their att-ntion to his entire New Stock, se- 
lected frum Boston and New York Markets. 

ROBERT W. MOLINEUX, 


March 22 No. 397 Washingtow Street. 


\ ONUMENT SEMINARY. Tue Spritne 
4 Term of this School will commence on the P8th inst, 
under charge of Mr. Carlos Banning, and will continue twelve 
weeks. Tuition from $3.50 to $5.00 per term, and Beard from 
$1.5) to $2.9) por week. 

This [nstitution is situated in the south western part of Sandwich, 
Mass., in full view of Buzzard’s Bay, and is one of the most healthy 
locations in New England. By mans of th: “ Cape Cod Branch” 
Railroad which passes through the place, acecss will be rond-red 
easy. [tis desirable that pupils from abruad should be present at 


the opening of the Term. For further particulars, address, 
ELLIS M. SWIFT. 
3t Ap l2 
| OOKS FROM AUCTION. Tue Svup- 
scriber is now receiving from auction and otherwise, an ex. 
tensive assertincnt of Bibl-s and Mise_ilincous Bouks, whch were 
purchased at very low prices, and will be seld corr-spund nly. 
CHARLES WAITE, 
Ap 12 3t No. 54 Cormh I 


2m 





Monument, Mass., April 1, 1848. 








QTRONG & BRODHEAD, (Successors To 

kL) Binwey, Otheman & Co.,) Publishers an) Bo: k-ellere, No. 

1 Cornhill, Boston. Cun tantly on hand, a large assurtm nt of 

Th ological, Schocl and Misecllincons book: and Station-ry. Al- 

80, the books published by the slethudist Book Concern, New York. 
Apr 1 12. uf 


‘_o BACK NUMBERS OF THE Lapres’ RE- 


pository, are received—new subscribers can be furnished 
with the current vulum.. 





STRONG & BRODHEAD. 
3t 


he E SEATING BY THE BLIND. Turis 
/ work is done by them ina very neat an substantial man- 
ner. Orders ft at their Sales Rooms, No. 152 Wash ngtun Street 
w.li b2 promptly fulfill :d. Chairs, Stouls, Settees, aec., sent fur, and 
returned to any part cf the city. 

March 22 Ctis 


April Sth 














R. A. B. SNOW Has REMOVED To No. 20 


Harrison Avenue, 4th door on the left from Essex Sueet. 
April 12 tf 


| R. 8. STOCKING, SURGEON DENTIST, 
No. 266 Washington Street, corner of Avon Place, Bos- 

ton. Alloperations performed in a careful, skilfull, and thorcagh 

manner, and warranted, ly Sept. 15, 1847. 


\RANDIN, DUDLEY & BLAKE, SUR- 

J GEON DENTISTS, No. 238 Wasuinctox StreFT, 
Boston, warrant the Teeth inserted by them to answer all the 
purposes of natural ones. ly Dec. 8. 


W. CASE, WOODEN WARE ayp VA- 
e RIETY STORE, Willow Ware, Carriages, Cradles, 
&e., No. 340 Washington Street, Bostox. Also, Manufae 
turer of REFRIGERATORS, Of a euperior quality, together 
with a complete assortment of Wooden, Tin, Japanned ana Bri- 
tannia Ware, and a vari y of other articles for — use. 
3in. an. 12. 

















URNITURE AND FEATHER WARE- 
HOUSE, Nos. 48 and 52 Blackstone Street. W. F. & 

E. H. BRABROOK would inform their friends and customers, 
that they continue business at their Old Stand, where may be 
found a good assortment of Furniture and Feathers, Mattresses, 


Looking Glasses, &c. Goods packed for country trade at short 
notce, 
N.B. Best quality Live Geese Feathers selling very cheap. 
tf Apr, 22 





[{DWARD HENNESSY, pEaALER IN CHAIRS 
4 and Chamber Furniture. No. 23 Brattle Street, Boston, 
afew doors from Court Street. Painted Chamber Furniture, 
of all kinds. A_ general assortment of Chairs, consisting of 
Boston Pattern Ma’ ngany Arm Chair, new style Cane Seat Of- 
fice do. Rotary do. do. Common do. do. tra strong com- 
mon chairs, suitable for offices and stores. A general assort- 
ment of cane seat and common chairs, also Rocking Chairs and 
Stools of all kin Is, constantly on hand, Wholesale and Retail 
April 28, 1847. eply 





TEW STORE AND NEW STOCK. Tue 

Subscribers have removed to Store No. 1E# Hanover St., 

and have selected a good assortment of Men’s, Women’s and 
Children’s BOOTS and SHOES. 

The public are invited to call and examine our Stock, and 
list of prices, before making their purchases—for we believe 
that we have facilities for baying and sellmg as low. and the 
long experience to enable us to select as good a stuck, as can 
be found in the city. 

Dealers can be supplie 1, by the case or dozen, at manufactue 
rers’ prices. NORTON NEWCOMB & SON, 

114 Hanover street, Bu ston, 


March 8—2:nos 4 deurs North of Blackstone St. 





1 W. PRUDEN & SON. FURNITURE, 
We Feather, and rey Warehouse, Nos. 48 and 45 Black- 
stone street, where may be found a good assortment of 


Bureaus, Card Fables, Mattrasses, 
Belsteads, Centre do. Carpeting, 
Sofas Dining do. Clocks, 


Looking Glasses Common do. 


Chairs, &e., 


| and all other articles usually kept in a Furniture Store, and 


warranted to he of good quality, and at as low prices as at any 
other establishment in the city. 
N. B. Goods leased on the most favorable terme. 
G. W. PRUDEN, 
March 3. G. W. PRUDEN, Jr. 


HE ORIGINAL STORE. THE ROSTON 
CHINA TEA COMPANY, No. 198 Washington 8t., 
opposite the Marlbor.?® Hotel, Boston, hax been in of eration for 
five years, Oviginated for the eole pup ses of baying an | selle 
ing Teas and Coffeex.—an | nothing else ; it has met with un 
exampled snecess. Purchasing wh ile ch pa at once, an:i sell. 
ing for cash only, at a sinall a: vance on the pound, they are en- 
abled to make better selections, and sell cheaper than those not 
ee exclusively in the trae, Asa general role there ig 
TWENTY PER CENT. SAVED in purchasing of w. We 





will sell 
5 lbs good Black Tea, for €1.25 
5 lbs superior Black Tea, (Oulong flavor,) 1.50 
5 the gould Green Tea, 1.75 
5 Ibe good strong Young Hyson, 2.00 
5 Iba delicious Green Tea, 2.25 
Many stores charge 75 cents per pound for no better Tea. 


All our Teas are packed in a style peculiarly our own, in half 
inl, and Uhillod wih oct eon el ieee right 
da, with our ow 
counterfeit which is forgery. . — ind 

Achowe, a native Chinaman, who has had many years ex- 
perience in Canton (his native place) in this business, will be 
found at the Company’s Warehouse, directing and superintend- 
ahd packing, &c., and will be happy sv have his friends call 
on fin. 

Our aim is to sell good Tea cheap forcash. Any person, 
onpere the hed Fp PA emt if Sane of a Post Mave 
an! seni > wi refully 
ivctededs tb eae, nde da oct 7 

Orders sent through express-men anawered with the same 
care as on a personal application, and with ' 

An exclusive agent for the sale of our Tens, will be 
pointed in each town in New England, by i to 

v in Buston, i 

We employ no travelling agents. 

REDDING & CO., Proprietors, 

Dec. 15. eptod l—eorf 
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Zion's Hetaly and Wesleyan 





See 


caren a 
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A FRIEND's ADVICE. 
The fotlowitig stanzas from an old ballad, which we topy from 
the North British Review, will no dowht be recelved with favor by 
the lovers of Poetry, to most of whom it itiay be ew. 


What if a day, or a morth; of a year, 
crown thy delights 
with a thousand wisht contentings ? 
Cannot the chance of a night or an hour, 
cross thy delights 
with as many sad tormentings ? 
Fortune in ber fairest birth 
are but blossoms dying, 
Wanton pleasures, doting mirth, 
are but shadows flying ; 
All our joys are but toys, 
idle thoughts deceiving, 
None hath power of an hour, 
in our lives bereaving. 


What if a smile, or a beck, or a look, 
feed thy fond thoughts 
with many a sweet conceiving ¢ 
May not that smile, or that beck, or that look, 
tell thee as well 
they are bat vain deceiving t 
Why should beauty be so proud, 
in things of no surmounting ? 
All her wealth is bat a shroud 
of a rich accounting ; 
Then in this repose no bliss, 
which is so vain and idle, 
Beauties, flowers, have their hours, 
Time doth hold the bridle. 


* * * * * * 
Man’s but a blast, or a smoak, or a cloud, 
that in a thought 
or a moment he is dispersed ; 
Life ’s but a span, or a tale, or a word, 
that in a trice 
on suddain is rehearsed. 
Hopes are changed, and thy thoughts are crost, 
will nor skill prevaileth, 
Though we laugh and live at ease, 
change of thoughts assaileth ; 
Though a while, fortune smile, 
and her comforts crowneth, 
Yet at length, fails her strength, 


and in fine she frowneth. 


CLAVERT. 








For the Herald and Journal. 


THE PROPERTY QUESTION. 


Is there a moral obligation to divide the Meth- 
odist Book Concern, with the ** Church, South?” 

This is the question, which, as I think, Mr. 
Editor, must decide the whole controversy. 

It is now clear that there is no /egal obliga- 
tion, and that it could ever be expedient to enact 
so serious a change in our constitutional gov- 
ernment, as this would require, unless there is a 
moral obligation, to do it, few would have the 
courage to affirm. 

I have been surprised somewhat, that such an 
obligation should be pretended. This doctrine 
was the foundation of the recent article of Dr. 
Bond upon the subject, and no doubt is the senti- 
ment of many who stand high in the church. 

Though it comes to us so highly endorsed, 
and though I am ready in a thousand other things, 
to sit at the feet and learn of those who have 
spoken upon this point, yet here I am com- 
pelled to differ, and feel constrained, as a Meth- 
odist preacher, and the son of a Methodist 
preacher, who consecrated a long life to the 
service of the church, to give an expression to 
opposite views on a point which I think so im- 
portant to the church of my choice. 

If there is a moral obligation to divide with 
the Church, South, then such obligation must be 
based on some element of the moral law; of 
which, as of its great author, it may be said: 
** Justice and judgment, are the habitation of its 
throne, mercy and truth go before its face.” 

If ** justice, judgment and truth,’’ will admit 
such an obligation, then no doubt, mercy will 
rejoice in a division, but not otherwise. 

Unless some gne of these great principles sus- 
tain the claim, it must fall to the ground. 

We therefore affirm that there is no moral ob- 
ligation whatever, to divide that concern with the 
Church, South, but on the contrary, all the obli- 
gation in the case, both legal and moral, forbids 
at. It does so, 

1. Because it has never been promised them in 
case they should retire from the body; but di- 
rectly the contrary has been stipulated and 
agreed to by them in the constitutional law of 
the church, which provides, not for the division 
of the capital stock, but ofthe produce only, of 
the Book Concern and Chartered Fund, and that 
not for the benefit of other churches, but for the 
benefit of the ‘‘ travelling, supernumerary and 
superannuated preachers,’ &c., of the M. E. 
Church. 

Can truth either demand or justify a violation 
of this contract? 

But a division with the Church, South, would 
be a violation of it, for however the constitution 
might be altered, it is certain that it could never 
rightfully be so altered as to divide even the 
produce with another church such as the South- 
ern Church emphatically is. If the plan of di- 
vision was constitutional, they have violated its 
conditions, having, among other things, after 
their return from the last General Conference, 
created the necessity for division, which they 
there urged, as a then existing ground of it. 

On this account, the plan is null; and if it 
was unconstitutional, as I have believed from the 
commencement, it is void of course, and in either 
case the Southern Church is a secession from the 
body as really as any other secession that ever 
took place. 

It was never expected nor agreed, that this 
property should go to the benefit of seceders. 
Again : 

2. Fidelity to trusts reposed does not require 
division, but forbids it. The law of the land, 
upon this point, was brought out in a most ad- 
mirable light, by the recent masterly discussion 
and decision of Judge Edmonds, in the Brooklyn 
case, by which it was shown and decided, that 

property once given and vested in the hands of 
trustees, for certain purposes, cannot be diverted 
Srom those purposes. 

And will it be said, that this lAw is not based 
in the strictest justice, as well as in the utmost 
wisdom and prudence? 

Until this can be said, that glorious attribute 
of Jehovah, which is the * girdle of his loins, and 
which reacheth unto all generations,” forbids the 
division in question. 

3. Justice, pure justice, does not require, but 
Sorbids it. 

This is the only ground on which I have ever 
seen a division urged; and if such a plea is 
good, it would be unjust to refuse it. 

But this would not be the case : 

1. Because they have once given the property 
in question away. ‘They have transferred their 
right in it to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
with no expectation whatever, of recovering it 
again; and it cannot be unjust to treat the 
Southern donors in this matter as they consent- 
ed and expected to be treated, and as all others 
have been who have left the church. 

They never expected the property to be con- 
trolled and used by any other than the Meth 
odist Episeopal Church ; nor its produce to be 
applied to the benefit of any other than the min- 
istry of that church. 

2. If any of the donors had been‘told at the 


time that one. half the property, more or less, 
they were collecting, would by and by be given 
away to another church, or a band of seceders 
some of whom. had helped in raising it, they would 
most unquestionably have refused their dona- 





protests against such a disposition of the proper- 

ty than the Southern donors who now claim it. 

Can it be unjust to refuse a measure which, 
if known at the commencement, would probably 
have defeated the establishment of the Concern 
altogether. 

3. Were the property to be divided, it would 
abstract a large portion, (some $250,000 or more 
it has been stated) from the purposes for which 
it was given, and endanger the diversion of all 
the rest. 

That property was given and funded for the 
one great purpose of Methodism, viz: the spread 
of Holiness over these lands, by the means of reli- 
gious books, and thus it became a powerful auxil- 
iaty in the work of God, a mighty fountain of 
light and life, destined to pour its healing streams 
through coming generations, while at the same 
time, as an incidental object, it was to strength- 
en by its profits, the hearts and hands of the min- 
istry of that church which had created it. These 
objects were deemed sacred, and were guarded 
and secured by the strongest constitutional pro- 
visions. 

And now we ask can it be our duty to lessen 
these securities, and transfer one half of that 
property, more or less, to another church, entire- 
ly beyond our control, which must consume a 
large portion of it in new buildings and apparra- 
tus for the business, and in all probability, accord- 
ing to the resistless laws of trade, be compelled, 
in competition with the Northern Concern, to sell 
its books below the cost, or to let them rot upon 
their shelves; and which might at any time, un- 
der the pressure of such a necessity, divert the 
remnant of the property to purposes as foreign to 
those at first intended, as sin to holiness and 
slavery to freedom. 

Can it be right fora church which has cove- 

nanted with donors, multitudes of whom are 
gone to their reward, to see this money faithfully 

applied to the objects originally specified, to 

alienate and puta large portion of it entirely be- 

yond theircontrol? Is it faithful? Is it just? 

Those sacred principles, without which there 

can be no safety in contracts, and no stability in 

human society, forbid it. 

The rights of the departed,who have bequeathed 

liberal portions of their substance to that con- 

cern in view of its constitutional securities, the 

interests of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

and of millions yet unborn who are destined to be 

enlightened and sanctified by this great agency, 

if preserved entire, forbid it. Yet to protect 

these rights and interests is the high office and 

behest of justice. 

It would be doing to thém what they did not 

expect when they leftthe church. The project, 

though recommended by the General Conference, 

was exceedingly dubious in the outset. 

The question was this: will the Methodist 

Episcopal Church, which after a long and severe 

contest, has frustrated the proud ambition of the 

South, now address herself to the task of altering 

her constitution to endow a secession which 

could not brook such a disappointment ? 

In addition to this strong improbability, the 

trial of this had so far advanced in the Conferen- 

ces as to extinguish all hope of success before 

the Louisville Convention declared for separa- 

tion. So that they went off without much, if any, 

expectation of a dividend. 

Indeed, they have declared repeatedly, I be- 

lieve, in their writings upon this subject, ** money 

or no money, we will go.” 

Yet to my knowledge, many under the ex- 

citement of the times voted for that division. 

But they would never do it again. 

5. It is not just that any of the parties should 

claim to alter the conditions on which the bene- 

fits of that property were to be enjoyed. Yet 

the doctrine of a moral obligation would origi- 

nate and sustain such a claim. 

They have retired beyond the conditions of 
enjoying that property voluntarily and without 

just cause. 

They can at any time return to their forfeited 

privileges. 

But how can they expect us to upheave and al- | 
ter the foundations of our church, for the sake | 
of preventing their suffering the forfeiture of 
their own rash conduct? 

They now may enjoy all the real benefits of 
that concern; for it is so evident that the small | 
dividends declared from it, are no help, but rath- | 
er a detriment to us, that it is confidently ex-| 
pected the next General Conference will extin- 
guish them and apply the profits to the reduc- 
tion of the price of books. 

The South of course might derive their full 
share in the benefits of such a change, if dis- 
posed, and if Br. Stevens’ plan is adopted, a 
still greater share. 

6. It would be emphatically endowing seces- 
sion. It would be granting those who have with- 
drawn what must, and ever would be denied to 
every loyal member of the church ; nay, to eve- 
ry contributor out of the church, North or South, 
upon any such change in their views and feelings 
as might make it desirable to withdraw their 
money. 

And what conceivable reason can there be for 
this, unless it be that they ruptured the body of 
Christ and enacted schism on the largest scale ? 

That the funds would often be employed in 
proving the rightfulness and scriptural authority 
of slavery, there can be no doubt; and in what 
way could they be more effectually employed in 
providing whips and forging manacles for the 
slave ? 

Can it be right for the M. E. Church to allow 
or endanger such a prostitution of the funds, 
when Providence has thrown the entire control 
of them into its hands ? 

Why grant privileges to those who go out 
of our church, which they could never enjoy 
within it? 

Why thus offer a premium and pay a bounty 
on secession, when it is our duty to * mark them 
which cause divisions, and avoid them?”’ 

7. Again; this is not the way to bear our 
testimony against the great, the overshadowing 
evil of the age and nation—slavery. 

And yet, always, everywhere, it is the duty 
of the church of God to “lift up its voice like 
a trumpet and show the people their sins.” 

It is a singular and appalling fact, that while al- 
most every civilized nation of the earth have been, 
and are now making noble advancesin the cause 
of human freedom, and even the half-enlight- 
ened Dey, and barbarous Morocco, among other 
nations has entirely abolished slavery throughout 
his dominions, our nation, the model republic, 

the land of boasted freedom, has been steadily 
from the first, strengthening the power and en- 
larging the territory of oppression! Slavery, 
(said the illustrious Patriot, just departed, some 
years ago, on the floor of Congress,) from the 
establishment of the constitution, has ruled this 
nation! Having turned its ancient home into a 
desert, within which it was confidently expected 
by our political fathers it would live and die, 
it has reared itself up, a solitary horror, in the 
midst of the nation, and impiously demanded 
more room! threatening if not gratified, to sever 
the union of these States! and lo! from time to 
time, as it has called, ‘* more room’”’ has been giv- 
en it, until now, it streaches its huge length 
over half Missouri, all the Southern States, Flor- 
ida and Texas, a monster of whips and chains, 
and blood and death t! ” 

Its judges must be paid two or three times as 
much as’ Northern judges, for doing often but 
one-third to one-half their work. 

Its post office department must be paid $500,- 

000 more than the Northern, for carrying the 
mail half a million miles less, and then be al- 
lowed to run the government in debt half a mil- 
lion a year, while the Northern pours into its 





tions, and none would have been louder in their 








If there be public money to be divided, slave- 
ry mist have some two-thirds of it, notwith- 
standing three-fourths of it came from the hands 
and the laborers of freedom. 

Three-fourths, or more of all our Presidential 
administrations must be from its domains, and 
in its interests, and consequently the chief pat- 
ronage of that high office must be given to 
pamper its lusts and strengthen its power.— 
These are not fictions, but facts, and not a hun- 
dredth part of the facts in the case. . 

In this same spirit and precisely in this way 
has slavery smitten and cursed the church. It 
has blasted it like a sirocco, and rocked it like an 
earthquake from center to circumferrence. 

This increase of oppression in the nation, it 
cannot be denied, is the reproach and shame of 
the American Church. 

It is making Infidels faster than any other 
cause, and bringing suspicion upon those por- 
tions that have not raised the standard against 
it throughout all Christendom, In our own 
church, it was at first a hated miscreant, and 
when, under the looseness of the primitive or- 
ganizations, it was found stealthily ensconced in 
the church, the Fathers en masse rose up against 
it, and for twenty years made a most vigorous 
resistance to its aggressions. 

But it harrassed and worried them not; and 
at length obtained a special rule tolerating, if 
not allowing what the general rule, prohibited. 

From that time the general rule became a 
dead letter which forbids the “ buying and selling 
of men, women, and children,’’ &c., and it is so 
to this day, in most slaveholding sections. It 
has repeatedly agitated and rent the church, and 
at last severed in twain the great body of Amer- 
ican Methodists, corrupting the spirit, paralyzing 
the power, and bringing down upon the with- 
drawing party, in the eyes of the Christian 
world, the merited, but unenviable distinction 
of a * Pro-slavery Secession.” 

This fact is undeniable. 

Because it could not be permitted to adorn 
the Moloch of slavery, with the highest honors 
of the church of God; it has rent that church 
and withdrawn, not under the sanction of the 
church, as is by them contended, but under the 
plea of a necessity afterwards created. 

Against this secession English Methodism has 
lifted up its voice, and borne a testimony not to 
be misunderstood, by denying all intercourse, and 
refusing to recognise its ministers as Christian 
ministers, and its members as a Christian church ; 
and shall we, the great body of American Meth- 
odists, think to acquit ourselves and bear our tes- 
timony in the case, by cowering before this un- 
hallowed spirit; yielding to these exorbitant 
demands, and projecting another vexatious ef- 
fort to alter our constitution for the purpose of 
endowing such a thriftless interest—such an ex- 
ecrable scheme? Can there be a moral obliga- 
tion here? Impossible! impossible ! 

But were all this reasoning fallacious, there is 
one other consideration sufficient of itself to ex- 
plode the notion of a moral obligation to divide 
with the Church, South. It is this: 

8. It cannot be done without admitting and es- 
tablishing a principle of universal ruin and dis- 
organization ; one which would keep in perpetual 
agitation and spread alarm and haroc through 
all the churches and vested charities of the 
land. 


If a division with the Church, South, is due! 


them on the ground of their having assisted in 
rearing that Concern, then a division of a com- 
mon interest is due in every other similar case 
the world over. 

To refuse a division with the Protestants, Re- 
formers, and Wesleyans, would be the most pal- 
pable partiality and injustice. 

Not a church, nor an academy, nor college, 
in the country, would be safe. 

Upon any disaffection, any donor orompany 
of donors might draw off and demand a return 


of their money, and if it is really due to them, | 


how unjust the law that forbids its return, not- 
withstanding its sanction by the highest le- 
gal authority in England and America. But 
who cannot see the waste and desolation which 
such a principle would scatter through all the 
churches and benevolent instituticns of the 
land ; and at every future secession from our own 
church, there must be another agitation and all 


the vexatious detail of another division, until, | 


of that noble institution, the Book Concern, not 
the shadow of a shade is left! Heaven spare us 
from a “ moral obligation”’’ to expose the insti- 
tutions ef religion to such a fate. 

Finally, 1 would say, while 1 deny all legal 
and moral obligation to divide with the South, 
that nevertheless it is fit we should do something 
to settle the difficulty; and the able and inge- 
nious plan, of the editor of Zion’s Herald, 1 
look upon it as a scheme of great wisdom, and 
practical prudence, and as the very extreme of a 
lawful generosity to the South. It avoids a di- 
vision, and great waste of property—spares the 
church the harrassing agitation of an effort to 
divide, which I believe would be utterly fruitless, 
promotes the objects for which the institution 
was create, secures to the South greater ben- 
efits than would be realized from a division, and 
if adopted, settles the dispute, without involving 
us at all in the responsibilities of slavery. 

In view of all then, I say :—No division! No 
obligation to divide! Yet, long live the plan of 
the Herald ! 

C. C. MunceEr. 

New London, April 8. 


«LADIES. 


REMEDY AGAINST MOTHS. 


It is an old custom with some housewives to 
throw into their drawers every year, a number 
of fir cones, under the idea that their strong re- 
sinous smell might keep away the moth. Now, 
as the odour of these cones is due to turpentine, 

“it occurred to Reaumur to try the effect of this 
volatile liquid. He rubbed one side of a piece 
of cloth with turpentine, and put some moths 
on the other; the next morning they were all 
dead, and strange to say they had all voluntari- 
ly abandoned their sheaths. On smearing some 
paper slightly with the oil, and putting this into 
a bottle with some of the grubs, the weakest 
were immediately killed; the most vigorous 
struggled violently for two or three hours, quit- 
ted their sheaths, and died in convulsions. It 
was soon abundantly evident that the vapour of 
oil or spirits of turpentine acts as a terrible pois 
son to the grubs. Perhaps it may be said that 
even this remedy is worse than the disease, but, 
as Reaumur justly observes, we keep away from 
a newly painted room, or leave off for a few 
days a coat from which stains have been re- 
moved by turpentine, why therefore, can we 
not once a-year keep away a day or two from 
rooms that have been fumigated with turpen- 
tine ?- 

It is, however, surprising how small a quanti- 
ty of turpentine is required; a small piece of 
paper or linen just moistened therewith and put 
into the wardrobe or drawer a single day, two or 
three timesa year, is sufficient persevation against 
moths. 

A small quantity of turpentine dissolved in a 
little spirits of wine (the vapour of whith is al- 
so fatal to the moth) will entirely remove the 
offensive odour, and yet be a sufficient preser- 
vative. The fumes of burning paper, wool, 
linen, feathers, and.of leather are also effectual, 
for the insects perjsh in a very thick smoke, but 
the most effectual smoke is that of tobacco, A 














treasury, a surplus of $500,000 or $600,000. 


coat smelling but slightly: of tobacco is suffi- 
| cient to preserve a whole drawer. 





We trust ‘our}lect has been stimulated by no hothouseculture, 


fair reader will not scold us for thus affording 
their husbands or lovers an additional excuse for 
perpetuating a bad habit. 

he vapour of turpentine and the smoke of 
tobacco are also effectual in driving away spiders 
ants, earwigs, bugs, and fleas. ‘The latter tor- 
mentors are so abundant on the continent, as fre- 
quently to deprive the weary traveller of his 
night’s rest. If he would provide himself with 
a phial, containing turpentine and spirits of wine 
in equal parts, and would sprinkle a few drops 
over the sheets and coverlid before retiring to 
rest, he would probably have reason to be grate- 
ful for the hint. Foreigners are in the habit of 
smoking in their bedrooms—a habit which ex- 
cites surprise and disgust in England ; it will 
now be seen, however, that there is reason for the 
practice.—Sharpe’s London Magazine. 





MY MOTHER IN THE CLOSET. 


Nothing used to impress upon my mind so 
strongly the reality and excellence of religion, as 
my mother’s counsels and prayers. Very frequent- 
ly she retired with her children to a private room ; 
and after she had read the Bible with us, and 
given us some good instruction and advice, 
kneeled down with us and offered a prayer, which, 
for apparent earnestness and fervor, I have sel- 
dom known equalled. These seasons were al- 
ways pleasant to us; and sometimes we looked 
forward to them with impatience. My mother 
seemed to me then almost an angel; her lan- 
guage, her manner, the very expression of her 
countenance indicating great nearness to the 
throne of grace. I could not have shown levity 
at such times. It would have been impossible. 
I felt then that it was a great blessing to have 
a praying mother ; and I have felt it much more 
sensibly since. Those counsels and prayers 
time can never efface from my memory. They 
form, as it were, a part of my very constitution. 





WILLIAM PENN ON MARRIAGE. 


Never marry but for love, but see that thou 
lovest what is lovely. If love be not thy chief 
motive, thou wilt soon grow weary of the married 
state, and stray from thy promise, to search out 
pleasure in forbidden places. 

Let not enjoyments lessen, but augment af- 
fection, it being the basest of passions to like, 
when we have not what we like when we pos- 
sess. 

It is the difference between love and passion 
that this is fixed, that is volatile. 

They that marry for money cannot have the 
true satisfaction of marriage, the requisite means 
being wanting. 

O how sordid is man grown! Man, the no- 
blest creature in the world! As a god on earth 
and the image of Him that made us; thus to 
mistake earth for heaven, and worship gold for 
God. 





THREE FAULTS OF NURSES. 


1. To lisp in a baby style, when the same 
'words, in an endearing tone, would please as 
| well; the reverse should be—the voice clear, 
emphatic, and each syllable distinctly articulated 
| for imitation. i 

2. To tell of witches, ghosts and goblins; 
such superstitions, impressed upon young minds, 
are rarely gotten rid of. 

8. To direct a child to act likea man; whereas 
it is not often becoming for a little boy to ape 
the man, but not only to conform his demeanor 
to his age; every age has its own peculiar dec- 
orousness.—New England Galaxy. 








COURTESY IN THE FAMILY. 


If any one doubts whether the family circle is 
|a frequent witness of a want of due courtesy, 
even among its well disposed members, let him 
| apply one test which to us seems perfectly safe, 
|that is, which never unjustly casts censure, | 
‘though often too liberal in its acquittals, viz: | 
| Would you speak thus to husband, wife, sis- 
ter, brother, child, &c., if a stranger was pres- 
lent? 
| We of course do not refer to the thousand in- 
| stances in which a parent unbends himself to en- 
gage in the sports and frolics of his child, nor to 
language uttered in the way of judicous disci- 
| pline, but to ordinary intercourse as among com- 
panions and associates. 

Not only will this test condemn all rudeness 
on the part of equals in age and condition, but 
of parents in their intercourse with children, 
and of teachers with pupils. The ‘I will,” and 
**] won't,’”’ so obnoxious on the part of children, 
no one defends, though our ears do, even now, 
hear sometimes, from those almost or quite at 
years of ** freedom,” language equally imperti- 
nent, addressed even to the aged. But such 
gross instances of impropriety are too univer- 
sally censurable, to need comment. Not only 
is it wrong for children to use such language to 
parents, or pupils to teachers. but it is equally 
wrong for parents and teachers thus to address 
children and scholars. It is uncourteous, and 
they have no right to set such an example before 
the young. A parent or teacher has no more 
right to trample upon the rules of good breeding 
and kindness than any body else. In some re- 
spects such an example from them is fraught with 
the greatest possible evil. 

The language of refinement only should be 
tolerated in a family or ina school room, and the 
heads of those institutions should be the last to 
violate this rule. 

Our public tables, the coach, car, and steam- 
boat, would not exhibit so much of the ludicrous 
nor of the offensive, if this rule was strictly 
observed in the family circle, and in the school 
room. 

If parents would always exhibit courtesy 
in their intercourse with their children, in 
most cases, children would be courteous to 
each other and to their associates and acquain- 
tances. 








No marvel that poets have chosen home and 
the native land, as grateful themes of song. In 
themselves, the words are full of melody; in 
their associations they form exquisite music. It 
is a blessed thing to have a haven of rest, where 
love lights its beacon and keepsits vigils to greet 
the returning wanderer, weary of a cheerless 
pilgrimage by flood or field. God help those for 
whomevery country wears a foreign aspect—who 
avert their steps from the dwelling of their fa- 
thers, banished by the clouds of discord, or the 
rank weeds of desolation. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN GIRLS. 


The English girl spends more than one-half of 
her waking hours in physical amusements which 
tend to develope and invigorate, and ripen the 
bodily powers. She rides, walks, drives, rows 
upon the water, runs, dances, plays, sings, jumps 
the rope, throws the ball, hurls the quoit, draws 
the bow, keeps up the shuttlecock, and all this 
without having it forever pressed on her mind, 
that she is thereby wasting her time. She does 
this every day, until it becomes a habit, which 
she will follow up through life. Her frame, as 
a necessary consequence, is larger, her muscular 
system better developed, her nervous system in 
better subordination, her strength more endu- 
ring, and the whole tone of her mind healthier. 
She may not know as much at the age of seven- 
teen as does the American girl; as a general, 
thing, she does not, but the growth of her intel- 








and though maturity comes later, it will last 
Eight hours each day of 
mental application, for girls between ten and 


proportionally longer. 


nineteen years, or ten hours each day, as is some- 


times required at school, with two hours for 


meals, one for religious duties, the remainder for 
physical exercises, are enough to break down the 
strongest constitution. 


CHILDREN, 


A CHILD'S GRAVE. 


It is a place where tender thought 
Its voiceless vigil keepeth ; 
It is a place where kneeling love 
*Mid all its hope, still weepeth ; 
The vanished light of all a life 
That tiny spot encloseth, 
Where, followed by a thousand dreams, 
The little one reposeth. 








It is a place where thankfulness 
Its tearful tribute giveth, 
That one so pure hath left a world 
Where so much sorrow liveth ; 
Where trial to the heavy heart 
Its constant cross presenteth, 
And every hour some trace retains, 
For which the soul repenteth. 


It is a place for hope to rise 
When other brightness waneth ; 

And, from the darkness of the grave, 
To learn the gift it gaineth 

From Him, who wept as on the earth 
Undying love still weepeth ; 

From Him who spake those blessed words— 
** He is not dead, but sleepeth !”’ 





THE LITTLE BOY'S FAITH. 


It is very important that every little boy and 
girl should understand what faith or trust in God 
means. It is important, because they may be 
called to die at any time, and then they ought 
to hear the voice of Jesus, the blessed Savior, 
calling to them, though they cannot see him.— 
The following story will help each one to under- 
stand what it is to trust in God and believe in 
Jesus. x 

**It was a dark night; a high wind was blow- 
ing without, while all the family of Mr. H. 
were lying quietly in their beds, breathing calm- 
ly in the soundest slumbers. 

‘** All at once Mr. H. was aroused by the ter- 
rible cry of fire. He was not sufficiently waked 
at first, to understand the cause; but the sound 
grew nearer and nearer, and soon many were 
gathering under his windows. ‘Fire! fire! 
your house is on fire!’ they shouted, as they 
pounded heavily upon the doors. 
few clothes around him, Mr. H. rushed to the 
door; and what was his surprise and fear to 
discover that his own dwelling was in flames.— 
He hastily returned, called up his terrified wife, 
and taking the babe and the next older child, 
they quickly sought a shelter in an adjoining 
house. His oldest son, about ten years of age, 
slept in a chamber in another part of the house, 
near the room of the servant maid who lived in 
the family. 

‘‘Immediately the father hastened to rescue 
him, feeling but little anxiety for his property, 
if his family might only all be saved. On his 
way he met the maid; ‘Where is Charles?’ 
said Mr. H., surprised to see her alone. 

‘*** Crying in his room,’ answered the fright- 
ened girl. ‘I but just escaped, and the stairs 
are now all in flames.’ 

“The fire had broken out in that part of the 
house, and the flames were now spreading with 
fearful rapidity. Almost distracted, Mr. 
rushed out, and hastened to that part of the 
house beneath the window of his son’s sleeping 
room. 

** The window was thrown up. The terrified 
boy was standing there, crying out in agony, 
‘ Father, father, how shall 1 get out?’ 

‘** He could be seen by the glare of the fire in 
the room; but he could see no one beneath him 
—it was so dark—although he heard many 
voices. ° 

*** Here I am, my son,’ cried out the deeply 
moved father. ‘Here 1 am; fear not. Lay 
hold of the sill of the window, and drop your- 
self down. 1 will certainly catch you.’ 

Charles crept out of the window, and cling- 
ing with the grasp of a drowning person, he 
hung trembling, and afraid to let go! 

“++ Let go, my son,’ cried the father. 

“*T can't see you, father.’ 

“«* But I am here, my son.’ 

““* I'm afraid, father, that I shall fall.’ 

“+ Let go; you need not fear,’ again shouted | 
the father. 

‘The flames began to approach the window ; 
the casement grew hot—if he stayed there he 
would be burned. He recollected that his father 
was strong; that he loved him, and would not 
tell him to do anything that would injure him. 
He drew in his breath, unclasped his fingers, and 
in a moment was in his father’s arms, overpow- 
ered, and weeping for joy at his wonderful es- 
cape. 

‘* Now notice, little friend, that Charles first 
felt his hopeless situation. He could not escape 
any other way save by the window. He could 
not see his father, but heard his voice. In the 
second place, he thought with his mind that his 
father was strong, and able to catch him. And 
thirdly, he believed, or trusted with his heart, 
that his father would save him, and then dropped, 
trembling, into his arms. 

‘“* So, when we feel that we are sinners. There 
is only one way to escape the punishment. We 
cannot save ourselves. We do not see Jesus, 
but we hear his voice in the Bible, and know he 
is here. We believe his word; we fear no lon- 
ger; Jesus will not deceive us, and we fall into 
his arms.” 





THE YOUNG MARTYR. 


William Hunter, aged 19, finding a chapel 
open, entered, and began to read in the English 
Bible which lay upon the desk. He was im- 
prisoned; but Bishop Bonner offered to make 
him a freeman of the city, and to set him up in 
business, if he would recant. He answered, “1 
thank you for your offer, but, my lord, I cannot 
find it in my heart to turn from God for the 
love of the world; for I count all worldly things 
but lost, in the respect to the love of Christ.” — 
His parents came to him, and desired heartily of 
God that he might continue to the end in that 
good way which he had begun. As he went to 
martyrdom, he met his father, who said, ** God 
be with thee, son William!” He replied, ‘ God 
be with you, good father, and be of good com- 
fort—for I hope we shall meet again!” 

At the stake he kneeled down and read the 
51st Psalm, till he came to these words : 

“The sacrifice of God is a broken spirit. A 
broken and contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise.” He refused to recant, when offered 
the Queen’s pardon. The sun shone suddenly 
out of a dark cloud; the martyr said, ‘Son of 
God, shine upon me.” He cast his Psalter into 
his brother's hands, who said, ‘* William, think 
upon the holy passion of Christ, and be not 
afraid of death.’’ ‘“ Behold,” he replied, “ I am 
not afraid.” » He then raised his hands to heaven 
and said, ‘‘ Lord, receive my spirit.” 

What a striking instance is this of the power 
of religion, not only in the prospect of suffering, 
but:in the very scene itself. Reader, is your re- 
ligion of this kind? Have you renounced the 
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THE BRAHMIN BOY. 
A missionary in India w 
day, the children in a sch 
placed under his care, when he came to the 
words :—* Pray without ceasing.” He miles 
them, ** Who of you pray without ceasing? : 
Have I a single child before me who Sete 
A little Brahmin boy, looking at him said 
“Yes, sir; Ido it.” ‘But what do vou nt 
when you pray?” “J always say,” replied the 
boy, “* Lord Jesus, have pity on me, and pom 
my soul. I repeat this prayer all the day oe 
for I am often sick, and I think that | shal] eae 
die. Two months afterward, this boy Was Pe ‘a 
taken sick and died. Do the little readers of the 
Dayspring pray, as did the Brahmin boy, “] aa 
Jesus, have pity on me, and save my soul 2» 
Some of you may not live even two months _ 
Dayspring. aan 


as examining, one 
ool who had been 





* The prayer of one whose experience h, 
been long in this world, is necessarily clogmea 
with so many interruptions of thought, °s, 
many associations and recollections, “that it 
seems at best but a struggle of the soul to 
make itself heard. But the prayer of a child 
is like the unsophisticated 
passing from its pure 
skies.”’ 
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voice of nature 
bosom at once into the 
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Cart. Danrex Doane, of Hampden, Me 
died at his residence, Nov. 27. Br. Doane was 
for many years a member of the M. E. Church 
Upon the land and upon the sea he found the 
Christian’s God and the Christian's salvation. 
He was a good man and died as good men die— 
in hope. His bereaved family mourn not with- 
out hope. The Lord sustain and bless them, 
and guide them through life to the world where 
friends part no more. 

M. R. Horpxrys. 

April 3, 1848. 





Miss Mary Taverner, of Hampden, Me., 
died at the residence of her step-father, Col. 
Andrew Grant, on the 23d ult., aged 32 years. 
Sister Taverner was of feeble constitution, but 
her last sickness was short. Grace proved ade- 
quate to all her wants, and its influence upon 
her was all her friends could desire. 
a member of the M. E. Church. 


She was 


She leaned her head on Jesus’ breast, 
And breathed her life out sweetly there. 


M. R. Horxrys. 
April 3, 1848. 








Sister MenrTaBLe Smirn, wife of Benjamin 
| M: Smith, died in Epping, N. H., March 6, aged 
54 years. Sister Smith experienced religion 24 


years ago, and united with the M. E. Church 
|in this place. When sickness prostrated her 
| frail system she was enabled to cast her soul on 


|the promise of God; and when the hour of her 
/exit came, she exclaimed, ** Angels have from 
| glory come,” ** Jesusds precious,’ and her spirit 
passed away to be at rest. 
H. N. Tarpury. 
Epping, N. H., March 30, 1848. 





Sister Sarny SaunpeERs, wife of Mr. Moses 
Saunders, died in Orland, Me., Feb. 28, aged 
26 years. Sister Saunders was a great sufferer 
the last ten months of her life. She was con- 
verted to God about 45 years since, and joined 
'the M. E. Church, which was then in its infancy, 
|in these parts. A few hours before she died she 
repeated these lines : 








“ Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as duwny pillows are, 
While on his breast 1 lean my head, 

And breathe my life out sweetly there.” 
| Thus died our aged sister, happy in God.— 
|Her descendants were 13 children, 74 grand- 
ichildren, and 60 great-grand-children. May 
|they all seck the Lord and be prepared to mect 
| her in heaven. Amos P. Battey. 
North Penobscot, Me., April 8. 





| Avevustus D. Hart, eldest son of Danicl 
land Rhoda Ann Hall, died at his father’s resi- 
|dence in South Boston, April 10, after an ill- 
iness of only one week, aged 16 years. In his 
last hours he prayed, praised God, exhorted all 
to meet him in heaven, and died in the triumph 
of faith. In taking this promising youth, death 
has deprived his parents of an obedient and af- 
fectionate son; the remaining children of a kind 
brother, and the Sabbath School of one of its 
brightest ornaments. 
A. T. Tarror. 
South Boston, April 11. 





Mrs. Mary Lovina Haut, wife of Capt. 
Sparrow M. Hall, of East Dennis, Mass., and 
daughter of brother Robert McFarland, of Bow- 
doinham, died in Bowdoinham, Me., March 19, 
aged 20 years. Although the deceased pos- 
sessed many amiable and excellent qualities, 
she neglected to become personally interested 
in the blessings of the great salvation, till her 
last sickness, when she earnestly sought and 
found the Lord to the joy of her heart. Her 
last hours were characterized by resignation to 
the Divine will, and faith in the merits of a Sa- 
vior's death, and the power of his intercession. 
Her end was peace. She leaves a husband, one 
child, parents, brothers and sisters, to mourn 
for the early dead. May they be sustained by 
the consolations of Divine grace. 

C. C. Cone. 

April 3. 

Sister Atmrra S. Anport, died of consump- 
tion, in Stockbridge, Feb. 20, aged 18 years and 
6 months. Sister Abbott experienced religiom 
at the age of 14, at Cabotville, Mass., and united 
with the Methodist E. Church, and remained 
consistent member of it, until her death. ‘ 
short time before death, she said, “I am near'y 
through with my sufferings here, but that is we 
the best of it. I expect soon to be admittec 
into the presence of my Savior, to a 
more suffering forever.” She has left her 
widowed mother and sisters to mourn her loss ; 
but their loss is her gain. Wain 


Gaysville, March 25. 
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HILL OF TE 
Who shall ascend into the hil). 


Who shall ascend into the hol, 
Not he, whose ever grasping | 
His coffers with the gain unju 
From widows, orphans, slaves 
By conscience, scerpion-like, v 
The Christian’s heaven seem | 
While memory’s page, all crit 
Of cruel deeds, would fan the 


Who shall ascend into the hol 
Not he, whose venomed tongu 
Can deal its slanders all abro: 
Pouring its virous on each pas 
Thus blasting reputation as a 

And drugging every cup of so 
Could he have place the heave 
He’d curse them with his dea: 


Who shall ascend into the hol: 
Not he, who free, can at his : 
Oppress his fellows ; taking fi 
Of liberty, of light, each powe 
And subjugate to self, thas ma 
A living death beneath oppres: 
Injustice, pride, extortion, deb 
Exclude such from that heaver 


Who shall ascend into the hol 
Not he, who deals damnation 
Whom cursed lust of golden g 
To rob, debase, and murder, \ 
The liquid fire which burns wi 
Consumes the ceason, and the 
The work is murder, though tl 
And on the murd’rer God den 


Who shall ascend into the hol, 
Not he, who rules the church 

Tho’ serving at the altar of o: 
Excludes the Bible by his sov 
Controls, ex cathedra, with iror 
The heart, the conscience, and 
Of those who confidently look 

To guide amid the gloom of ni 


Ab no! a voice proclaims the 
Unheeded voice! A chalice fi 
And bitter wormwood Heaven 
While He at their calamity sh 
Extortion, slander, drunkennes 
And all oppression done benea: 
Are marked by Him who ever 
And on ua turns the lightning 


He shall ascend and dwell fore 
In ceaseless bliss, whose life 
Whose heart of Jove, pure as | 
And hands unstained with bloo 
And feel for others’ woes, who 
Of talents, means and time, ho 
Are all employed the race wit! 
And fill the world with peace 


Within those courts where Go 
No pride of wealth, nor hate, 
Nor lust of gold, nor strife, no 
Ob thou Holy On 
By reason’s unassisted ray, dat 


Can enter! 


On faith’s celestial eye thy lig! 
My soul with peace ; Oh mak 
And bring me to that holy hill 


Bristol, Vt. 
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IAN SK 
From Dr. G. B. Cheever’s Wander 


ow of Mount Blane and 


At the morning mass t 
was full of worshippers, 1 
than I have seen in a Row 
time. The streets were v: 
out of the city the commo 
ball, and towards evening t 
in front of our hotel was 
women, and children, gat 
band of musicians in the cen 
directed their operations a’ 
ments with most energetic 
of hands. Amidst the cro 
priests enjoying the music. 
and then apparently sugges 
they would like to have 
Spect paid to them, and 
dignity with which they m 
ingly different from the 
of priest and people on t 
Grand St. Bernard that I « 
It. 

And yet it is curious to 
the common people in rega: 
here, where so little light 
them, I had quite a long 
well-dressed peasant whom 
and he told me that the pr 
(lous—would do nothing 
thing for money, and atte: 
than to the poor, and all fo 
there are in every country 
Will talk abundantly and 
their clergy, but this man 
800d Roman Catholic, and 
from mass. He would ha: 
tion if he had made confes 
day to a heretic. 

I spoke to him of the b 
we euntry. _ He said it 
* > A gee miserable peo} 

© goodness of God 
of the Savior. He seem 
ideas of the nature of pray 
Cared little for Jesus Chri 
pny need of much 
a . their poverty: n. 
idee he the poor fellow 
pa - their sufferings 
pee: ed, would be conside 
gai » In consideration ( 

N eternal life in the wo 

be ved came to my mi 
is ra ea of penance a 
mn ene by the Romi: 
mie > ey of religion in| 
rae eae multitudes. 
pi they Ree the erro 
Alas! ho e any cree 
view of rnd pernicious : hi 
man mer; Tigt as a Savio 
ist rit as the purchas{ 
© theology which Rox 
Pa mn Mistaken, it t= the 
in whi sphere of thick b 
wee peaoee every sot 

m erie per I mean. 
oat am sa ect of this 
Phisticates mons though: 

Wish to * nena nn and q 
mon miad i. ow far it 
Pose—foe innocence E 
Uuconscigny hn who si 

ueht by the’ pursues th 

Reenil e Romish Ch 

.. -Ption of religion or: 
rape wags even j 
© other error o) 
merpatehase of salvation 
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